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Growing Crimson Clover as a Honey-Plant. 
BY F. GREINER, ONTARIO CO., N. Y. 


EFORE long it will be time to sow crimson clover again, 
andI would like to say a few words in regard to this clover 


as a honey-plant, with that 
ndin view of interesting the bee- 
eeping fraternity in it so as toin- 
uce them to grow it more exten- 
ively not only to furnish pasture 
or their bees, but also to enrich 
heir land. 

My experience is as follows: 
year ago (in July) lsowed my 
plum orchard of two acres or 
nore to crimson clover, sowing 
bout 15 quarts per acre—perhaps 
2 quarts might have answered. 
t came up nicely, and tho we 
mad an unprecedented drouth, it 
nade fine growth and soon cov- 
redthe ground. It wasa grati- 
ying sight even during the win- 
er, for it retained that beautiful 
reen color we so admire in our 
neadows and pastures when the 
rass first starts in the spring. 
nthe most bleak places the clo- 
er winter-killed, but outside of 
hat it started nicely ~in the 
pring. 

It commenced blooming the 
ast of May. and continued to 
une 10, during which time it 
as freely visited by the bees. 

It may be observed that this 
pan of time—from the last of 
May to June 10—is just exactly 
lat dull time occurring every 
fear between the fading of the 
pple-bloom and the beginning 
bf the raspberry and white clover 
oney-season. The crimson clo- 

+ ‘tore all the more val- 
padle as a honey-plant. 

_ notice it had a most benefi- 
‘a eect on the land, plowing 
AP quite mellow where formerly 


ad ; 
t had been quite hard. 
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1 quite Some grape-growers in this and 
vicinities sow crimson clover in their vineyards, 

get about ripe, then plow the crop under. 
ne it will thus seed itself. 





I am not able to give exact data as tothe amount of 
honey crimson clover yields, but judging from the number 
of bees engaged all day long gathering the honey, I should 
say it would excel the white clover and buckwheat for the 
time it lasts, and might be considered a close rival of the 
basswood. In fact, I have but few times seen as many bees 
at work at a time as I had occasion to observe in my clover 
field. At times I counted 20 bees to the square foot, of 
which three out of every four were gathering honey. 


Supposing the bees would evenly distribute at that rate 

| over an acre of crimson clover while in bloom, 861,200 bees 
would find room and employment on the same at one time. 
If I now assume that every colony of bees has 20,000 work- 
ers to spare for outdoor labor at this time of the year, that 


would perhaps be an estimate 
fully high enough. By dividing 
the former number by the latter 
we find that it would require 43 
colonies to furnish the workers 
necessary for oneacre of crimson 
clover; 100 colonies would need 
about 2% acres at the same ratio. 
It would perhaps be unreasona- 
ble to assume that 100 colonies of 
bees could be fully employed on 
2% acres of ground; but it would 
seem as tho 25 acres might be 
sufficient, providing there is an 
even stand of clover all over the 
field. 

Now, perhaps my figures are 
not very reliable, and prove noth- 
ing, still the fact cannot be 
dodged that I found from 10 to 20 
honey-bees per square foot busy 
in my clover, not counting the 
bumble-bees and other insects. 
Therefore it seems to me by pro- 
viding a few acres of crimson 
clover, blooming as it does ata 
time when other bloom is scarce, 


> we could greatly benefit our bees. 


It would, of course, be necessary 
to allow the clover to form seed 
and not plow it under too soon. 

The seed of this clover finds 
a ready sale ata fair price, and 
it would seem that even the farm- 
ers who are not  bee-keepers 
might be induced to grow it just 
for the seed, if nothing more. 
Bee-keepers might even pay a 
premium to farmers in their 
vicinities. I believe I could af- 
ford to pay 75 cents or $1.00 for 
every acre sown within one mile 
of my apiaries. 


In consideration of the fact that the majority of bee- 
keepers are also engaged in farming, some of them quite 
extensively so, would it not be a wise thing for them to de- 


vote a portion of their farms to crimson clover ? 
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Managing Out-Apiaries for Extracted Honey. 


BY N. KE. FRANCE. 

ACH bee-keeper should study the various ways of others, 
E and then apply such methods as will best suit his loca- 

tion and circur:stances. With us, bees wintered in the 
cellar would often be weaker in numbers the last of April 
and May than when taken out of the cellar, while those win- 
tered in large chaff hives on the summer stands would be 
strong and by far the more profitable. 
20 years, our bees have been mostly in these chaff hives, 
which are simply four standard Langstroth hives inside, 
combined into one hive or house, with a 2-inch space on the 
eutside for chaff filling. Each colony is separate from the 
others, one entrance ona side, but in winter weather the 
bees cluster near the center of the hive, and thus help to 
keep each other warm. See the picture herewith of an 
empty hive, showing brood-frames in hive-body, button 
over upper entrance turned to one side as in summer; 
second story by the side of the hive; top and side next to 
the stack showing chaff wall witha strip of tin‘on two upper 
stories of the hive to prevent any chance for bees to pass 
from one colony to another. When two sets of extracting- 
combs are to be used, the cover is raised in place by use of 
the board band, which is hookt together and set on the hive 
proper. One-half of this band is laid on the grass, with 
the queen-excluding zinc leaning against the hive by it. 
The hinged cover is turned back one way while working 
two colonies, and reverst when working the others—so that 
there is no need of lifting any covers. A plain band made 
of common fencing forms the stand for the hive, and is 
leveled before the hive is put on it. 

If the bees have plenty of good honey and a young fer- 
tile queen early in the fall, we seldom have any loss. On 
an average, not over three to five percent. . I do not recom- 
mend this hive, nor advise those having single hives, and 
who can winter bees successfully in the cellar, to change to 
our method or kindof hive. The beesconsume a little more 
food in chaff hivés thanin a cellar, so, if you can, keep the 
cellar dry, well ventilated, of uniform temperature, about 
45 degrees with strong colonies and good feed, and don’t be 
in too great,a hurry to get the bees out in the spring. 


In warm weather in the spring I examine each colony, 
and see if they need any feed or help; and, if so, give them 
next to the brood a comb of*Honey that I may find in some 
queenless colony that has lost its queen during the winter ; 
or, perhaps, exchange an empty comb fora comb of honey 
from some colony that can spare it. When dandelion bloom 
appears, I again examine each colony, clipping the queen’s 
wings, putting the brood from the second story down be- 
low, and putting empty combs above. If a colony hasa 
good queen, but the colony itself is not as good as desired, 
I take from the strongest colonies one or two brood-combs 
covered with bees, and give them tothe weaker. 

When there is nothing for the beesto gatherin the 
spring, we use a hive-tent; for by its use we can work in 
the apiary all day and not have any colony of bees disturbed 
by robber-bees. Our tent is made of a light frame, and 
covered with cheese-cloth, with an outlet at the top to let 
out bees that may alight on the inside while we are at 
work. If I were to make a tent in which to work single- 
colony hives, I would use three light frames covered with 
wire-cloth and hinged together, so it could be folded and 
easily stored‘away when not in use. 

From the best colony in the apiary I select choice 
worker-combs full of eggs to rear my queens for that api- 
ary; buying new queens, one or two each year, to introduce 
new blood. As my bees are mostly in out-apiaries, from 
three to five miles from home, and no one there to look 
after them when we are away, ! do not allow natural 
swarming, but divide as occasion requires. 

When white clover begins to yield honey we extract all 
the store-combs to get out this amber grade from fruit- 
bloom and dandelions, as its color and flavor should not be 
mixt with the better grades. Great care is taken to keep 
each grade separate, and to see that each package is markt, 
showing the weights and the source from which the honey 
is gathered. No honey is allowed to be extracted until fully 
ripened ; and, generally, all capt over. If unripened honey 
is put on the market it will soon spoil and ruin the market. 
Good, ripened honey, if kept ina dry room, will keep for 
years. I havesome good honey in common glass jars that 
I extracted 22 years ago, and it promises to remain good so 
long as not sampled too often. 

Towards the close of the honey-flow we make sure to 
save enough good combs of honey to feed the bees until 
dandelion bloom next season. I amoftenaskt, ‘‘ How much 


So that, for the last ° 





honey is necessary to winter a colony of bees?” 

is, ‘‘ A little too much feed in the fall will be 

next spring.’’ Wisconsin bee-keepers lost 
their bees last winter, not all for want of | 
many places in the State, in May,I found 
colonies without honey. ; 

When our honey season is over the extra combs aft 
being cleaned up by the bees, are stored in racks . the 
bee-house, the hive-entrance nearly closed up by the 1: “0 
button, and the little space over the bees, under the fen 
filled with dry oats chaff or straw. This is all the work “ 
do to fit our bees for winter. 2 va 

Allow me to describe some of the methods o 
the six or seven hired, inexperienced boys from 15 to » 
years of age. I board them for the days they help ime 
about four weeks, and pay from $12 to $20 per month. Bact, 
one, by number, has duties assigned, and will take special 
interest in his work, and soon become an expert in his de. 
partment. Each is furnisht a good straw hat and bee- 
veil to take care of and return at the close of the season. 


As we near an out-apiary, each man gets his trousers 
adjusted bee-tight at the ankles, and veil on his hat ready 
for business. Each apiary is located ona gentle slope to 
the south, with a heavy timber wind-break on the north and 
west, and a private road from the upper side of the apiary 
thru the yard by the side of the extracting-house that is i. 
the center of the yard. This road leads on down the slope 
below the apiary, sothat the wagons, when loaded, can be 
run by hand easily to a safe distance in the grove to hitch 
on the teams. There is a freight wagon for barrels, yp. 
capping-box, etc., and a canopy-top four-seated rig much 
like a stage. Having but one team, I hirea team fora few 
days to haul one of my wagons. We generally arrive at an 
out-apiary about 8:30 a. m., three to five miles from home. 
Each man is ready for duty, and they soon change the 
scene inthe apiary. All area jolly set; and if one should 
get a sting he is quiet about it, for fear the other boys may 
laugh at him. I will call them by number to be better un- 
derstood. 

Nos. 1 and 2 each have ateam to care for and drive: so 
on arrival near the apiary they unhitch and put the teams 
in the farm-barn near by; then bring to the apiary the ex- 
tractor that was stored in some dry farm-building. 

No. 3 being the smallest boy, brings two pails of spring 
water, one for drinking and the other for wash-water. No. 
4 leads the wagons into the apiary by the side of the bee- 
house ; then puts the barrels, etc., in place in the house. No. 
5 lights the smokers, gets fuel in the open box near the 
house, and each set of tools in place ready. No. 6 puts the 
cloth roof and siding on the house, and with a couple of 
nails fastens the board in place with the screen-door at- 
tacht with spring hinges. ‘This bee-house has simply four 
corner posts seven feet above the ground. ‘The sides of the 
house areeach ten feet, with a foot-wide board around the 
top and bottom. Cheese-cloth two yards wide and 40 feet 
long forms the entire siding, and a heavy ducking cloth, 
10x12, forms the gable roof, which gives plenty of shade in 
hot days, and sheds water if caughtin a shower. Small 
strips of leather are sewed to the edges of these cloths thru 
which to drive the wire nails to hold them in place. 


All thistakes only from five to eight minutes after 
arrival; then No. 5, with a sharp Bingham knife, will un- 
cap the honey-combs, while No. 6 attends to the extracting, 
straining, and filling of the barrels holding 360 pounds 
each. I usually take the place as No. 6, as I can better take 
that place, and at the same time havea chance to see each 
hand and give orders. No.1, with No. 2 as assistant, and 
No. 3, with No. 4 as assistant, open hives, take out honey- 
combs, brush off what bees do not run off by two or three 
strokes of a very ‘hin and wide brush-broom, that is made 
specially for the purpose, at a broom factory, of select, fine 
stock. Nos. 2 and 4 bring these honey-combs, a setata 
time, to the house, and return with a set of extracted ones 
to fill up and close the hive. The first hive in the morning 
has to be closed up without upper combs, so as to have 
combs ready for use in others, and the last set is returned 
to the first workt colony. To save time and keep out of 
each other’s way, the honey-combs are set just 
the door of the extracting-house, to the left side of the coor, 


_ My reply 
_ JUST enough 
‘Y percent of 
101 ey, but in 


dead or wea, 
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so that No. 5 can get the combs, uncap them over a box 
made for the purpose, and set them close by the sid or the 
extractor without taking time for one or two steps. No. 6 
puts the honey-combs in the extractor, which is a Cowan 


frame reversible, with ball bearings and lever )! ike—in 
short, the best extractor on the market. , 
The empty combs are set by the right side of the ¢ 


and without taking more than one step. Th: ld-boys, 
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The France Quadruple Chaff-Hive. 


Nos. 2 and 4, get rid of their honey-combs, and empty ones 
for exchange, by simply going to the shop-door. The little 
time saved in these few steps may seem of little importance, 
but it saves me daily the cost of one more man. 

Every one as busy and happy as the little pets we are 
working with, time passes so swiftly that it seems but an 
hour after our arrival when the alarm is sounded from the 
house—dinner. 

We all quit work as soon as possible and not leave hives 
open. These boys are active and hearty eaters, but even 
this laborious task is done in order. Nos. 1 and 2 feed the 
team; No. 3 gets a pailof fresh spring-water ; No. 4 takes 
the baskets of dinner to a shady spot near by; No. 5 spreads 
the cloth and sets the table—picnic style. No. 6cuts the 
loavesof bread and carves the meat. Dinner over, each 
hasaduty in packing up and getting to work. The same 
is true at the close of the day’s work, which comes when the 
entireapiary of 100 to 150 colonies have been treated. 


The light-covered wagon with the boys in arrives at 
ein time for them to do the few chores common around 
afarm-house; so they are ready, as the freight-wagon backs 
uptothe warehouse, to roll the barrels in the house, the 
floor being on a level with the wagon-bed, carefully weigh 
tach barrel, and mark its gross and net weight on the label. 
The honey is stored in these barrels until sold, without 
any other care—except a few dozen cases of 60-pound square 
aus for farmer trade. If barrels are made of a good quality 
‘staves, kiln-dried and iron-hoopt, the barrels then stored 
ashort time in a dry, airy room, and the hoops driven the 
ay the barrel is filled, they will never leak. That is our 
experience for the past 20 years; sending barrels thousands 
‘miles, and to nearly every State east of the Rockies. We 
must use such packages for extracted honey as our markets 
‘cnand. The next best package is the 60-pound tin can, 
and where good cooperage can not be had, and at 
‘tap hgures, the boxt tin can package is perhaps as good 
Our home market consumes about 10,000 to 12,000 


f 


fextracted honey, and 500 pounds of comb honey 


ham 


Der vear 


_ ‘fe extracted honey is sold in common tin pails, hold- 
mg ‘iree, five and ten pounds each. We furnish every 
‘Toery-store with the honey in these pails; and, to catch 
customers that do not want to buy the pails, they are 
-dto pay for pail and honey, and when the pail is 
“mpty and clean, they can return it tothe store and get 
Pay lor it, the same as it cost. 












Aimost all kinds of gummed labels will 
not stick to new tin cans or pails, but they 
will stick for all time and not wash off if 
put on with a paste made of demar varnish 
reduced with alcohol.—Bee-Keepers’ Review. 
Grant Co., Wis. 
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What to Do With Unfinisht Sections. 
BY 8S. A. DEACON. 


T has often been remarkt in print that 
**bee-keeping is a business of details.’’ It 
is all that; and the many little operations 

to be performed in the economic production 
of honey, and in fitting it for sale, are con- 
siderably eased and expedited by the numer- 
ous little dodges and devices which we owe 
to the skill and inventive genius of members 
of our fraternity ; nor can we have too many 
of these aids. 

The late Mr. Allen Pringle, in his enter- 
taining essay on ‘‘ Bee-Keepers’ Mistakes,”’ 
said a good deal to discourage us from giving 
rein to our inventive faculties, asserting 
that, as a rule, we shall find that we have 
only been wasting valuable time going over 
old ground—‘digging up that which has 
been dug up before.’”’ But with all due re- 
spect to the memory of the author of this 
doubtfully sage advice, I rather think we 
should go on delving, and tho we may not 
strike a bonanza, there is no reason why we 
should not turn up a valuable little nugget or 
two that have not hitherto seen the light of 
day. So much for the preamble; now to the 
point. 

Few questions have been more frequently 
askt and answered in the columns of this 
journal than that heading these remarks, 
viz.: ‘* What shall we do with unfinisht sec- 
tions?’’ and somewhat varied have been the replies. 
Emerson T. Abbott says, ‘‘ Throw ’em in the sty ’’—to the 
little piggy. But I think very few of us can afford to ‘‘ cast 
our pearls before swine;’’ I, for one, can not, and have to 
exert my ingenuity to fit them for use again. To that end 
I have just been looking over, and ‘* fettling up,’’ some 
2,000 such sections, in readiness for another expected flow. 
They were a disheartening sight, a hopeless looking lot, 
nearly all the bottom starters nibbled away, combs all sorts 
of odd shapes and patterns, like the bits of a child’s puzzle- 
map, and in many cases the sections so stained and dirty 
that I was more than once inclined to the opinion that Mr, 
Abbott’s advice was about right after all. But ‘‘ Needs 
must,’’ says the proverb, ‘‘when a certain old gentleman 
drives,’’ and the necessity for exercising strict economy in 
our very precarious pursuit, urged me to try whatI could 
do to fit them for another campaign. 


In the majority of cases I foundit best to boldly whip 
out the whole comb—after having first leveled them down 
with a Taylor comb-leveler. Then, with a little tact and 
economic carving, with here and there a little artistic 
patching and joining, I got them into shape. The eye soon 
learns to see where the knife must go, and with a little 
practice it all goes very quickly. Of course, it takes time 
and patience; and tho I have no doubt but that many, like 
Mr. Abbott, will ridicule the idea as entailing a waste of 
time, there are, on the other hand, many who will find it 
anything but a tedious or unpleasant occupation during the 
long winter evenings; and it isa workin which the help 
of the juniors of both sexes can be enlisted. I find that, 
unaided, Ican get thru about 250 a day; and seeing that in 
this shape they are almost, if not quite, equal to full sheets 
of the new drawn foundation, I consider the time and labor 
expended on them amply repaid. 


And now for the modus operandi: 'The only tools re- 
quired area small ‘straight edge ’”’ (or a little square piece 
of %-inch stuff 4x4 inches), and an old thin-bladed table- 
knife—if the point be broken off square and this square top 
sharpened a bit, all the better, for it facilitates cutting out 
thecorners and pop-holes. At the operator’s right hand 
must be placed a lamp on a chair, so that hecan easily hold 
the blade just over the chimney. After holding it so fora 
second or two, he passes it rapidly between the wood and 
the comb wherever they are connected, when out falls the 
latter unharmed. He then passes the empty sections to his 
assistant, if he has one, who scrapes off the wax still adher 
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ing to them, and places them in the scraping-box—of 
which moreanon. The operator having a pile of combs 
before him, with the knife occasionally ‘held for a second 
or two over the lamp, sets to work carving them up as 
economically as he can. Of course, there will be some 
waste, lots of odds and ends falling away, and which, to- 
gether with the scrapings of the sections, will give about 
three pounds of nice, light colored wax per 1,000 sections 
thus treated. 

Fixing the pieces in the renovated sections goes very 
rapidly once one gets in the way of it, and it is done thus: 

Place the piece of comb in position, and with a piece of 
section held in the left hand, bear gently and evenly down 
on it. Having held the knife for two or three seconds over 
the lamp, slip it smartly in between the piece of comb and 
section, move it rapidly backwards and forwards, bearing 
down gently allthe time with the bit of section in the left 
hand, when heigh, presto! it is fixt as firm asa rock. Per- 
haps the ‘‘ Daisy ’’’ may be made to do it. 

To adults who may find the work too “niggling ’’ and 
tedious, and who, in their want of patience may be apt to 
deem the game not worth the candle, I would suggest hand- 
ing the job over to the junior members of the family, espe- 
cially where there are intelligent. light-handed lassies ; re- 
ward them at the rate of, say, twocents per dozen, and they 
will delight in the task. It is better than throwing them in 
the pig-sty, the opinion of such millionaire (?) members of 
our fraternity as Mr. E. T. Abbott to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

The hopelessly dirty sections I discard, and,in some 
cases fit the combs into quite new ones. But by using what 
Imay term my ‘Handy Scraping-Box,’’ I manage, and 
that with very little labor, to restore the dirtiest looking 
sections to their pristine whiteness, or so nearly so that 
there is no question about putting them on the hives again. 
Indeed, the use, or success, of this box has far exceeded my 
expectations. Its construction is too simple to need much 
explanation thereof. It is made of stoutish stuff and holds 
six sections, which are rigidly fixt by means of a follower 
anda wooden thumb-screw. Where a ‘“‘screw-box ”’ is not 
available, a very good iron thumb-screw may be made by 
beating out flat the head of a big ordinary screw, after hav- 
ing made it white hot; the sharp point must be filed down 
a bit. 

Having placed six sections in the box, and screwed 
them up, scrape the surface with an ordinary clasp-knife, 
having a round or dagger-shaped blade; then give them a 
brisk rub over with No. 1 sandpaper, followed up with No. 
0, which restores the original polish. Turn the box 
over and do the other side. If the sides require it, which 
they seldom do, do them, too, by altering the position of 
the sections in the box. I find I can turn them out ‘like 
hot-cakes.’’ I have not yet had an opportunity of testing 
the utility of this simple device for scraping and cleaning 
up full sections, but I fancy it will be found very useful 
where such are more than ordinarily dirty or stained. The 
sections being held rigidly they can be scraped, and if re- 
quisite, toucht up a bit with No. 1 or No. 0 sandpaper far 
more vigorously and efficiently, and with less fear of dam- 
age than when held loosely in the hand and done one by 
one. ,Asit costs, so to say, nothing to make it, and there 
is no patent on it, I would advise every one totry this ar- 
rangement, and those who don’t like it can simply tack a 
top and bottom on the box, with a slit in the top, and make 
a money-box of it—tho I fearin that shape it will be found, 
nowadays, just about as useless. Well, then, kindle the 
fire with it, or give it to mother-in-law to keep her cotton- 
spools in. South Africa. 


Distance Between Center to Center of Frames. 
BY G. M. DOOLITILE. 


CORRESPONDENT writes that he has an apiary of 
A 100 colonies, and thinks of adopting a space of one 

and 5/16 inches from center to center, as the right 
frame-space for the future in hisapiary, he having formerly 
used a space of 1% inches. He asks, ‘‘ What do you think 
of the venture ?’’ and wishes me to give my ‘‘ think ”’ in the 
matter in the columns of the American Bee Journal. 

Well, to be candid, itis a venture I should not want to 
gointo. If I thought I could see some gain in such close 
spacing I would try it on, say five, or not to exceed ten, of 
the 100 colonies for a year or two, and then if it pleased me 
I would fix the remainder in that way. 

Here is something that so many lose sight of, and rush 
headlong into any project which seems good to them, using 





ce es 
the whole apiary to experiment with, when a; 
looking experiment could be just as well trie 
dozen colonies as with 100, and if the pet projec ai 

failure but little loss would result, as ‘alee toe yon 
times as much where the whole apiary is tried, which i . 
is something hard to be borne, generally resulting jy : 4 
ing the experimenter from the ranks of apiculture =k «. 
idea that *‘ bee-keeping does not pay.” ins 

I really wish some one competent would tell us, jy 
logical way, just what there is to be gained in a rea 
tical dollar-and-cent way, by the close spacing of fram 
which is recommended every now and then. I have oa 
fully experimented for several years to find out whether | 
was wrong in sticking toa spacing of 1% inches from cen 
ter to center of frames. That is the average, as ] have 
found by measuring many times, which the combs are apart 
when built by bees in box-hives where they have their ow, 
way in the matter, and so farI see no practical reason for 
departing toa closer spacing than Nature taught the bees 
to use. 

During early spring a greater space is needed betwee; 
frames to keep up sufficient heat for brood-rearing than 
later on when the weather is warm. If there could be arti. 
ficial heat used so that the hive could be kept warm enoug} 
for brood-rearing in any part of it during the spring 
months, then a closer spacing than 1% inches might an- 
swer; but where the bees are obliged to create a _ heat suff- 
cient for brood-rearing inside of the cluster of bees, and not 
inside of the hive, then the case is different. To thys 
create and preserve heat inside of the cluster, the bees must 
have more space than for a single tier of bees between each 
range of comb, this single tier being all that can congre. 
gate there where the close spacing of one and 5/16 inches 
is used. 

In my experiments I have found that far more brood 
will be brought to perfection during the cool days of April 
and May with a 1% spacing than with the spacing proposed 
by the correspondent; but when we come to July and 
August weather his spacing will work fully as well as the 
1%-inch spacing. If it werenot for the fact that one square 
inch of broodin April and May is worth more than ten 
times that amount in July and August; and also that, do 
the best we can, it is hard werk to secure the necessary 
number of bees to work to advantage on the early flow of 
honey coming from white clover, this close spacing might 
come into general use. But as it is I can only look on so 
close a spacing as that proposed by our correspondent asa 
move in the wrong direction. 
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TRANSFERRING BEES. 


Another correspondent writes that he wishes to trans- 
fer some bees from box-hives to movable-frame hives dur- 
ing fruit-bloom, andasks, ‘‘ Which is the better way todoit’ 
By the old way of cutting combs out and fitting them int 
frames, or by what is known as the ‘ Heddon plan ?’”’ 

The old plan is the only one I would use at the time of 
fruit-bloom, and, in fact, it is the wayI prefer at any time 
of the year, unless the colony to be transferred has such 
crooked combs that it will cost much labor in fitting them 
into frames. The Heddon plan of transferring, as I under- 
stand it, is to drive the bees from their combs, leaving only 
a few bees to care for the brood, and hiving those driven on 
frames filled with comb foundation. In 21 days the old 
hive is driven again, taking a// the bees this time, these 
last being hived on frames of foundation, the same as tie 
first ‘‘drive.”’? The combs from the old hive, now free from 
brood and bees, are to be rendered into wax. But, if Tam 
correct, Mr. Heddon never advised this way of transferring 
where the same was to be done in early spring or in fruit 
bloom, before the hives were filled with bees and brood. 

With me, the time of fruit-bloom is just the time for the 
bees to get under good headway rearing brood, and making 
a general preparation for the main honey harvest trom 
white clover and basswood; and should we transfer by the 
Heddon plau at this time, we would break up all of these 
plans of the bees just at a time when we wish every ts 
possible laid by the queen, so the bees from them can com 
on the stage of action when the honey harvest !s ° 7 
Hence, by using the Heddon plan at this time of the yents 
we would so shorten our “‘ crop”’ of bees that it might —_ 
all the difference between a good crop of honey ana nos!” 
plus at all. One hundred and twenty-five dollars would no! 
tempt me to allow any person to transfer 25 colonies Of °™ 
for me in such a way in fruit-bloom; as I should calcu” 
that I would lose that much or more by so doing in an @™ 
age season. ™ - 

Then, the Heddon plan involves the melting up’ © 
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combs in the old hive, which is a thing I object to. I never 
yor + understand the logic which calls for the destroying of 
oe straight worker-combs forthe sake of making the 
Bo . hich comes from them into foundation, fitting the 
was "40 frames, obliging the bees to draw it out, and add 
to it in the process, that we might have only 
wood, straight worker-combs again. If any wish to go thru 
this process, of course I have no objections; but I want 
them to understand what they are doing before they start 
in the matter, and not do it ignorantly, because some one 
-ecommended the plan without giving the whole logical 
outcome of the matter. ’ 

 Fruit-bloom is a good time to transfer bees by the old 
way ; in fact, so transferring at that time, where their own 
combs are fitted into frames, seems to give the bees re- 
newed vigor, so that the colonies become better fitted for 
vathering surplus honey than do those of the same strength 
that are left undisturbed. In case any colony has very 
crooked combs I should leave them until just after the 
honey harvest, when it would be well to use the Heddon 
plan, feeding if necessary to prepare them properly for win- 
ter. Or, if the old hive is not suited for obtaining surplus 
honey from it, this transferring could be done at the com- 
mencement of the harvest, when, by using the Heddon plan 
of preventing after-swarms, the first ‘‘drive’’ might store 
some surplus honey. Onondaga Co., N. Y. 
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The ‘‘ Old Reliable” seen thru New and Unreliable Glasses. 

By E. E. HASTY, Richards, Ohio. 








BEE-STOMACHS—HONEY VS. SUGAR FOR INVALIDS. 


An apparent slip occurs in the able article of Prof. 
Cook, page 370, where he says that the true stomach of the 
bee is larger than the honey-stomach. Very likely this is 
the visible appearance, when both are empty ; but the fact 
that the latter when full is more than half the weight of an 
unloaded bee, rather makes it impossible that the former 
should have the greater capacity. 

Say, Prof. Cook, I’m getting weak in the faith about 
honey being practically better food for invalids than granu- 
lated sugar. After along period of valetudinarianism, in- 
tentionally consuming much sweet, and with my prejudice 
iflhad any prejudice) in favor of honey, you will see me 
eating sugar as a horse eats oats, and not much honey. Sad 
case of backsliding, isn’t it? And Gleanings in Bee-Cul- 


ture, not very long ago, holding me up to the world as its 
champion honey-eater ! 


LOCUST BLOOM AND TREE. 


That spray of locust bloom, page 369, is very lifelike. 
Une disadvantage of the locust that Mr. Schmidt left out is 
its creeping roots, which infest sandy soil somewhat in the 
style of an arboreal Canada thistle. 


SALTING BEES. 


_ The man who lets cattle get at his home-apiary till they 
ind out that salt can be had by licking at the hive-en- 
‘rances—I rather guess he’s a gone case, as a bee-keeper, 
and that we need not waste sympathy on his woes. Possibly 
in some Out-apiaries the matter may stand somewhat dif- 
‘erently. Somebody else’s hired men may have to be de- 
pended upon to shut the gaps they open. Better omit salt 
in such situations—and perhaps Editor Root is too penny- 
Wise in objecting to the cost of sulphate of copper for them. 
A barrel of salt to serve 400 colonies for two years—a quar- 
do acent per colony per year is ‘‘ too awfully cheap.”’ 
ge 3/6. 
HAULING HOME EXTRACTING-COMBS OF HONEY. 


Aikin’s new style of hauling the combs of honey home 
‘rom the out-apiary before extracting seems to have just 
- drawback—needs 300 extra combs to work it. The full 
“ouble set of combs are supposed to be sufficiently hard to 
s<t~and keep—without these extras. Where there’s a will 
“iete’S a way, however. His Ku-klux horse with canvass 
al over him, head and ears—well, if the horse doesn’t ob- 


fron 








ject to it the rest of us needn’t. May perhaps be the best 
way to deal with a serious difficulty. Page 377. 


A NON-SWARMING METHOD. 


The Blakely non-swarming method seems to be a prac- 
tical one—don’t tell us to use a great lot of combs of brood 
without bees ‘‘ wherever they are needed,” as I was getting 
ready to hear as Ireadit. The objection is that the ex- 
tracted-honey part of the business is boomed, and the sec- 
tion-honey part deprest. With good runs of honey at the 
right time it might prove quite satisfactory. Page 381. 


CLEANING BEESWAX OFF TIN. 


A jet of hot steam for cleaning the beeswax off bright 
tin is probably an excellent idea—except for the large sec- 
tion of us who haven’t got the jet of steam. My working 
idea, in this regard, is to devote certain tin utensils to use 
in beeswax and absolutely nothing else, and then let the films 
of wax remain on. Keep ’em bottom up when not in use, to 
avoid adhering dust. Page 381. 


THE MIDDLE SECTIONS IN A SUPER. 


The question is raised, page 382, whether sections 
stored directly over the middle of the brood do not incline 
to have a more sodden appearance than those at the edges. 
Worth wrestling with. I'll guess off hand that it’s mainly 
accident. They don’t store at all at the far edges except- 
ing when the honey-flow is quite good; and a good flow 
favors fine appearance. 


AVERAGE AGE OF QUEEN-MATING. 


Thirty Ge-man queens mated at an average age of six 
days. The range was from four days tonine. The result 
with a lot of American queens nearly the same—average 
a little older. We should refresh our memories with these 
fundamental facts once in awhile. And let’s see, I believe 
we are taught that the time between mating and commen- 
cing to lay is very short, so that the total time from emerg- 
ing to laying is usually a little overa week, but sometimes 
less. Page 382. 

THOSE TWO ‘‘ WEST ’’-ERN WOMEN. 


And what have we here, page 385? Mrs. West, anda 
daughter bigger than herself, and the plump statement un- 
derneath that Mrs. W. does all the work. Guess that’s a 
slip of some sort—notwithstanding that our observations in 
this lazy, butterfly world prepare us to believe just that. 
Too honest and resolute a look on the younger woman’s 
face—and printed on her costume. The ladies have a beau- 
tiful spot. They believe in porticos (which more than half 
of us have discarded.) And they manifestly believe in hav- 
ing things snug. None of your spread-all-round-for-a-mile 
tactics in their lemonade. 


TOO SCIENTIFIC TERMS IN QUEEN-REARING. 


Glad Doolittle didn’t stop with saying the bulk of a B 
shot in royal jelly for cells. Some of us, like myself, don’t 
know ‘‘ B”’ from “‘ bull’s foot ’’ in the terms of asport which 
we care not a fig for. But four turnip seeds, ah, that’s com- 
ing to terms of precision! And the jelly, it seems, is to be 
well shaken before being taken—careful there not to break 
the bottle! Seal up the natural cell yourself (with no queen 
in it), and keep the jelly for use fortwo weeks if you need. 
None but the experienced hand could have told us that. 
Hardly expected Doolittle to aver so decidedly the useless- 
ness of meal and flour as pollen substitutes—but I have no 
protests to putin. Page 386. 


THE APPLE AND EVOLUTION. 


Mr. Jolley is a little extreme in his evolution teachings, 
page 386. We can hardly depend upon seedlings from 
cross-fertilized seed bearing fruit ‘‘ in all probability ’’ bet- 
ter than the parents. ‘‘Occasionally’’ is all that can be 
truthfully said there. And about the apple being developt 
from the wild rose, I guess none of the great masters of 
evolution would quite consent to back him there. If we 
can stand the evolutionary millions of years, it comes to 
this, that the apple and the rose were both developt from a 
common parent (not now in existence at all), not that the 
apple was developt from the rose, or the rose from the apple. 
Better say the apple sprang from one or more of the crabs 
of the eastern continent—and not try to unwind the evolu- 
tionary ball any further than that. 

BROOD-CHAMBERS FOR EXTRACTING AND FOR SECTIONS. 


And so Aikin thinks a hive for extracting should have 
a larger brood-chamber than if run for section honey. May 
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be he’s right; but somehow it doesn’t hit me yet, at least 
does not hit me effectively. Iuse about the same chamber 
for both, and zz/end to put heavy combs enough below in 
the fall to make wintering safe. But, then, my field excels 
in late fall flows. It does look as if the handling of half- 
stories, which Mr. A. tells of, was excellent for an out- 
apiary where swarming must be fought to the utmost. Page 
387. 
BEE-PARALYSIS—‘‘ SWEET-CLOVERING ’ 


WORN-OUT LAND. 


Adrian Getaz is of interest on the subject of paralysis, 
page 389. Camphor checking it, but also giving flavor to 
the surplus, and asone has to keep intermiitting his remedy. 
Especially noteworthy is his opinion that old queens will 
eventually get to lay infected eggs, to the utter ruin of the 
colony. Of course, the natural remedy in that case would 
be to keep the colonies supplied with young queens. If 


guesses were allowable in such serious investigation I 
should guess that some young queens would get their 
ovaries affected, and that some old ones would escape. 


However, ‘‘ All young queens’’ is not a bad 
where paraly sis does not prevail. 

His scheme of buying worn-out land for a trifie, getting 
it set in sweet clover, and then selling it at a rise looks 
fascinating. But there used to be a fable the moral of 
which began— 

** All ye who would your trades forsake, 
Take warning from my sad mistake.” 


No doubt the buying of the land would go merrily. 


motto, even 


WINTER EXTRACTING OF HONEY. 


H. D. Burrell sounds rather extreme on winter extract- 
ing 90 degrees of temperature for 48 hours; but may be it’s 
practical. Page 390. 


ACTION AND NON-ACTION OF STUNG ANIMALS. 


We seem likely to find in the end that animals of vari- 
ous kinds, under very severe stinging, will sometimes run 
violently, and sometimes refuse to stir at all. Page 395. 


CEMENT-COATING WIRE-NAILS. 


Some will be quite glad to know that they can cement- 
coat their own wire-nails by such a simple process as that 
on page 398—just a snuff of finely powdered rosin sprinkled 
on them when they are hot enough to begin to look blue. 

















CONDUCTED BY 
DR. C. OC. MILLER, Marengo, Il, 


(The | angen may be mailed tothe Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
irect, when he will answerthem here. Please do not ask the 
e Doctor to send answers by mail.—EpDITOR.}| 








Sweet Clover as Hog Pasture—-Salting Bees. 


1. What do you know about sweet clover for hog pas- 
ture ? I note what Mr. Boardman says about it in ‘*‘A BC 
of Bee-Culture.’’ 

2. Ihave two watering devices for bees as prescribed in 
“A BC of Bee-Culture.’’ These are kept supplied with 
fresh water, and each morning I sprinkle salt over the 
boards. The bees are there thick. Is there any danger of 
overdoing the salting ? Iowa JOE. 


ANSWERS.—1. I have no personal knowledge as to the 
value of sweet clover as hog-pasture, and will cheerfully 
yield the floor to any one who has. I suspect, however, that 
it may be a matter somewhat of training with hogs, as it is 
with horses and cattle. There are places where I’ve seen 
sweet clover growing along the roadside unmolested, while 
stock had eaten down all the grass about it. Yesterday I 
saw some places of that kind in a drive of 5 miles, but Isaw 
more places where cows had eaten the sweet clover close to 
the ground. One fact about sweet clover I do not remem- 
ber to have seen mentioned often. It is that stock seem to 
learn to eat the dry sweet clover hay more readily than the 





— 


green plant. My horses eat the green plant Very sparing} 
but will come at call out of green pasture and munch ng ly, 
the dry hay greedily. Possibly if conditions were — 
and plenty of sweet clover were growing in their 
instead of almost none, they might show a differen 
ence. About a ton of pure, sweet, clover hay w 
my barn this summer, and most of it is gone 
wish I could have the mow filled with it. 

2. It is not likely that you can get bees to take »,.. 
salt than is good for them. itehag. 


reverst, 
Pasture 
t prefer. 
aS put int 
already, | 
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Guestions on Swarming. 


I had a swarm of bees July 5, and hived it all right. and 
the next day (July 6) I had another from the same hive, |, 
that a simple occurrence, or something extraordin: ar? 
Both swarms had a queen, and another was left in the c: 


in the hive. ILLINOIs, 


ANSWER.—In the great majority of cases, the firs 
after-swarm will not issue till more than a week after th 
prime swarm. Then the after-swarms, if more than one 
will follow in quick succession. In your case the ty, 
swarms were practically after-swarms, altho there may h ave 
been no prime swarm. About June 27 was the time for the 
prime swarm, and it may have issued and the queen was 
lost, or something may have happened to the queen at the 
time the prime swarm issued, and the swarm may have re. 
turned. Or, there may have been no preparation for 
swarming at all, and by some means the old queen was 
killed. In that case there would be several queens reared, 
and if everything were favorable for swarming you would 
have just what happened in your case. 


et -9- 


Wants Queen-Rearing Directions Explained. 


On page 408 is an editorial beginning with heavy type, 
‘“Say what you mean.”’ If Mr. Pridgen had done thi 
in all parts of his prize article on queen-rearing publisht i in 
the same number, so that a novice could get clearly his in- 
tended meaning, it would not have been necessary to tent 
troubled you to make one particularly obscure passage 
clear. I have readit, and re-read it, perhaps 25 times, 
hoping it would clear up, but itis still Greek. The passage 
I refer to is on page 403, viz: 

‘Tf one is making a business of queen-rearing he sh mild 
keep a colony at work as cell-starters [Is this colony t 
queenless ?] Fill a body [hive I suppose] with combs of 
brood [any bees? or a queen ?] and place it over [Italics 
mine] the colony selected [for cell-starting, I presume] with 
an excluder between. [Where is the queen which is to be 
excluded, above or below ?] Twelve days later [why 2 
days ?] place this body on a bottom- board [which body, 
top or bottom one ?] minus the most of the board, with wi ir 
cloth tackt on as a ventilator. [That’s certainly lucid 
enough.] Stop the entrance so that no bees can escape.’ 
[What becomes of the excluder, which was below this b 
when it was on top of the other? Neither are any direc 
tions given for the disposal of the other body !] 

I will thank you to rewrite the above paragraph, if it 
will not be regarded as a breach of etiquette on the part of 
the Bee Journal, which I presume is under obligations 0! 
courtesy to the author for the privilege of publishing th 
article referred to. 

In conclusion, I beg to say that it is the plain duty 
those who, being familiar with a subject, and undertaking 
to enlighten the reading public by publishing treatises, 
should gravely weigh every item ‘of the subject-matter, 
eliminate all obscurities, and make it so plain to the way 
faring man that he might go and do the thing taught. 

Apis MELLIFICA. 


ANSWER.—It is no breach of etiquette whatever to ') 
to make clear anything not fully understood in the colu 
of this journal, and Mr. Pridgen would be one of the last 
find fault with anything of the kind. He has shown 4 " y 
commendable inclination to make known to others s tne 
things he has learned no doubt after much hard thi cing 
and experimenting, and has made no light contribuvw 
toward progress in queen- rearing. It should be remem: 
bered, however, that it is much easier to find fault t! 
give the remedy, and many aone who might fine * 
cloudiness about Mr. Pridgen’s instructions mis cht not 
able to write with greater clearness. It should dl so be 
membered that Mr. Pridgen is an expert in the ‘ine 


writes ale 


queen-rearing, and the matters about which he \ 
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yn which account he may not go into min- 


1 1 to him, 

all cate mes as much as might be desired by the rest of 
utia no do not know so much about queen-rearing. Mr. 
ow y should not be held accountable, probably, for what 
Priier likely a printer’s error in a passage you mention, 
nie most of the board.’”” That ‘ board” should read 
, “te 

‘ ay ll ring your questions, I uuderstand Mr. Pridgen to 
say that a colony is to be selected from which bees are to be 
taken to act as starters of cells. Put an excluder over the 
hive containing this colony, and on this excluder put a hive 
nody. Fill this hive body with combs of brood obtained 
from other colonies. No queen is to be given to this upper 
sory, and no bees need be given, for the bees will come up 


from the lower story thru the excluder to care for the brood. 
| do not know for certain why Mr. Pridgen would leave 
matters in this condition for 12 days, but can imagine two 
-easons—one, that there may be no unsealed brood from 
which to rear queens; another, that a force of bees may 
have time to hatch out. It is quite possible he may have 
<ome different reason, and we'll be glad to have him tell us. 

The queen remains all the time in her own hive, At 
the end of 12 days the upper story is taken from over the 
excluder, still leaving the queen in the lower story, and the 
upper story with its now queenless bees is placed in any 
convenient place on a bottom-board with wire-cloth tackt 
on asa ventilator, so that no bees can escape and yet the 
bees have abundance of air. This may be accomplisht by 
having a very deep bottom-board with the entrance closed 
with wire-cloth, ora frame the size of the bottom of the 
hive may be entirely covered with wire-cloth, and the hive 
placed thereon, hive and wire-cloth both being raised by 
means of a block under each corner. 

No directions are given for the disposal of the other 
body in which is the queen, nor of the excluder over it, for 
nothing is to be done with them. They are left on their 
wn stand where they were at the beginning. 

The substance of the whole story is that this removed 
upper story contains a lot of bees shut up with no queen, 
and with nothing from which to rear one, and just crazy for 
the cells you will give them.’ 

ep pe 


Perhaps Superseding the Queens. 


Ihave two colonies of bees each of which has a young 
laying queen. Their first brood is just capt over—good 
worker-brood. Now they both have started queen-cells with 
larve already in them. What causes that? They are not 
very strong yet. They have each 3 or 4 frames of eggs, 
larve and sealed brood. One of the queens seems very pro- 
lific. ILLINOIS. 


ANSWERS.—I don’t know, but I suspect the bees are try- 
ing to supersede their queen. Those who do not clip their 
queens are hardly aware how often a queen is superseded 
when only a few weeks, and sometimes only a few days, 
old. The queens seem all right, appear to lay well and all 
that, but for some reason the bees are not satisfied with 
them, and supersede them. If they are thwarted by having 
the cells torn down, the queens are likely to fail rather sud- 


denly, and it looks as if the bees could forsee their coming 
failure. 


_—— 


Brood-Frame Cover—Absconding Swarm. 





1. What is the proper material to cover brood-frames 
‘0 keep bees from going into the super when there are no 
sections on ? 
_ 2. Lhiveda swarm in a new dovetailed hive, and set it 
in the shade of an apple-tree, but had the brood-frames 
coy ered with a new table oil-cloth; but after they were in 
‘se hive a few hours they all went out and left. I had ar- 
‘ved just as the last bees were coming out of the hive, 
and I tried to make them cluster, but they would not stop. 
‘tried to stop them with a spray pump, by spraying water 
nthem. Why did they leave the new hive ? MICH. 


ANSWERS. 


= -1. The proper way is to have no supers on 
“sen you don’t want the bees to enter them. Don’t think 
,_ Javing a super of sections on with something to prevent 
, Setting into them. Put it down as a fixt rule that sec- 
ons are never to be put on except during a flow of honey, 
fee be ne: one is expected. Possibly you may refer to 
ver b te super on a hive without any sections in it, the Su- 
‘eS iiled with planer-shavings, leaves, or something 
stibe & romeiche r winter. In that case it is desirable to have 

overing over the brood-frames so the bees cannot get 





up into the packing. Probably nothing is better for the 
purpose than burlap, altho cotton-cloth or almost any kind 
of cloth will answer. 

2. That ‘‘ new table oil-cloth ’’ was no doubt somewhat 
to blame. Oil-cloth, when new, has an objectionable smell, 
and bees are fastidious in that'respect. You might put it 
over an establisht colony, and they would stay all right, be- 
cause unwilling to desert their brood and stores, but when 
first hived they have not sufficient inducement to stay in an 
objectionable place. Even if there were no smell about the 
oil-cloth it is not a good thing to put over a newly-hived 
swarm. Itis too closeand warm. One of the things of 
most importance to look after in the case of a newly-hived 
swarm is to see that they have unlimited ventilation. Raise 
the hive on blocks, and for at least the first day or two leave 
the cover partly off or partly raised. Hardly any danger of 
leaving the hive too open for the first two or three days. 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AS 


Diagnosing Pickled and Black Brood.—I never have 
any difficulty in diagnosing a sample of real foul brood. 
The symptoms of that disease are so markt that it is very 
easy for one whois at all acquainted with its characteris- 
tics to determine whether or not it isa case of Bacillus alvei 
(foul brood); but to decide between a case of black and 
pickled brood is not so easy, for the two look very much 
alike, and under some conditions they ave alike so far as 
external appearances are concerned. Knowing that a good 
many bee-keepers had sent samples of diseased brood to Dr. 
Howard, I felt that we could hardly ask him to make such 
diagnoses without compensation, for heis notin any way 
connected with an experiment station or any government 
work; anda man of his attainments as a bacteriologist 
ought not to be askt to perform a difficult service of this 
kind, requiring years of preparation and study, for noth- 
ing. As yet, I know of no one in this country who has been 
able to discriminate between one and the other absolutely. 
Black brood, as we know, is decidedly contagious—perhaps 
more so than foul brood, and quite as destructive. Pickled 
brood is a mild form of disease; but so far asI know it is 
not very destructive. Very often it will disappear of itself, 
and in any event a mild treatment will eradicate it entirely. 

We will suppose that a bee-keeper discovers something 
in one of his colonies that looks suspicious to say the least. 
If he can know absolutely, by sending a sample to some 
competent expert, that he has neither black brood nor foul 
brood, this knowledge may be worth to him hundreds and 
possibly thousands of dollars. 

Very recently a queen-breeder, who hassome 500 nuclei, 
and who is carrying on the business of queen-rearing very 
extensively, sent a sample of diseased brood, desiring us io 
wire him at once what it was. The sample came duly to 
hand, and I immediately wired back, ‘* Not foul brood—pos- 
sibly black or pickled brood.’’ At the time of sending a 
sample to me he sent one to Dr. Howard also, and the lat- 
ter very promptly wired him that it was nothing worse 
than pickled brood. This information was worth to him 
hundreds of dollars; otherwise he would have withdrawn 
his advertising, broken up his nuclei, practically throwing 
away a splendid trade in queens, at the same time ruining 
his business perhaps for all time tocome. He had only one 
case in his yard, and that was promptly disposed of. 

While we are perfectly willing to perform such services 
so far as we are able, Dr. Howard can not afford to do them 
for the mere love of the pursuit. I wrote him, asking him 
what it would be worth to diagnose diseased samples of 
brood, and he replied that he thought he could afford to do 
it for $2.00; and this I regard as very reasonable, consider- 
ing that he may have to spend hours with the microscope ; 
so I would suggest that doubtful samples be sent to Dr. W. 
R. Howard, Fort Worth, Tex., with a letter of explanation, 
and don’t forget to send the money. 

In a letter recently received from Dr. Howard, he gives 
specific directions by which every bee-keeper can diagnose 
to some extent for himself. Of the three particular brood 
diseases he gives the following diagnostic signs: 


FOUL BROOD, 





GLUE-LIKE consistence of the mass, and the offensive smell. 
BLACK BROOD. 
JELLY-LIKE consistence of the mass, the absence of ropiness noticed 
in foul brood, and the peculiar sour-like smell, 
PICKLED BROOD, 


ALWAYS WATERY, turning black after being attackt with the mucor 
fungus—a black mold—and by placing the larve in a sterilized chamber, 
keeping warm and dark, in three or four days the white fungus of pick- 
led brood appears. I nearly always place a few larve of every specimen 
of all kinds of dead brood. Foul brood and black brood are attackt 
with a fungus, tho kept for months. Wan. R. Howarp. 





—Gleanings in Bee-Culture. 
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Note—The American Bee Journal adopts the Orthography of the follow- 
ing Rule, recommended by the joint action of the American Philolog- 
ical Association and the Philological Society of England: — Change 
“d” or “ed” final to “t” when so pronounced, except when the “e” af- 
fects a preceding sound. Also some other changes are used. 








Why a Bee-Keepers’ Exchange ?—Prof. Cook seems 
insistent that every bee-keeper should be a member of 
something like a Bee-Keepers’ Exchange. What need? 
Bee-keepers have heretofore gotten along without anything 
of the kind, and they can get along now. Their attention 
has been chiefly given to the best means of securing a crop 
of honey, and thatcan be done without any such thing as 
an Exchange. A man can produce just as much honey, 
whether he is to get 5or 15 centsa pound for it. He can 
produce the same amount if he has no market quotations, 
and takes his snow-white section honey to the grocery and 
gets for it just the same price as the grocer paid for some 
dirty black stuff not fit to put on the table. 


And yet no intelligent bee-keeper would be satisfied 
not to inform himself as fully as possible, so as to get some- 
thing like a fair price for his product. He watches the bee- 
papers to see whether the crop is large or small, to see what 
the prices are in the market reports, informs himself as to 
his own particular locality, and makes some effort to get 
the most he can for his honey. If it be admitted that he is 
right in doing this, it is hard to stop short of the logical 
conclusion that a bee-keepers’ exchange is something 
almost in the line of a necessity. 

When a man, who has shown himself for so many 
years unselfishly interested in the advancement of bee- 
keepers’ interests as has Prof. Cook, urges any measure for 
the general good, it is well to give heed. The illustrations 





eee, 
he gives in the line of fruit-growers are strong, especially 


that of the raisin-growers, with an increase of a million 
dollars that seems to be credited to the account of CO-opera. 
tion. A significant fact is that the 75 percent that entered 
the movement at its beginning increast to 90 pe ; 
trial. 

It would not be amiss to quote what has been a 
done by organization on the part of bee-keepers, 4 Piti- 
fully small percent of the bee-keepers of the country ba; 
together for a few years, mainly with the idea of re 
the invasion of their rights as to location, yet that smal] 
band has made it safe for every bee-keeper in the country 
to locate where he pleases, with no fear that some crotchety 
neighbor may have an ordinance past telling him to “ m, = 
ou.” 

Adulterators of honey have boldly flaunted their wares 
in the faces of honest bee-keepers all over the land, and the 
first show of, weakening on their part has come from the 
organized effort of a comparatively small number of mey 
acting as one body. 

If Exchanges are good for others, why not for bee. 
keepers? If bee-keepers combined have secured adyap. 
tages against invaders of their rights, and against adultera. 
tors, why may not combination be a good thing for them iy 
the way of buying and selling? At any rate, the question 
is a live one, and these columns are open for its full and 
free discussion. Objections and advantages will be equally 
welcomed. 
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Queen-Excluders When Working for Extracted Honey 
are in common use, the reason given for their use generally 
being that the queen is prevented from going up to lay in 
the extracting-combs. J. B. Hall, the Canadian veteran, 
gives in the Canadian Bee Journal another as his chief 
reason. By having an excluder between the brood-cham- 
ber and the extracting-super he is never in any anxiety for 
fear the queen will be injured,and can thus work much 
more rapidly. A few workers may be killed as the result of 
rapid handling, and it matters little, but it would mattera 
good deal if hasty setting a super on should mash a queen. 
If an excluder is on, there is noqueen to be considered ; she 
is safe below the excluder. 





An Improvement in Queen-Cages that seems to have 
originated in Medina or vicinity, seems likely to be of real 
service. Assent out heretofore, the Benton shipping-cage 
has at one end a cork closing a hole that leads thru the 
candy to the queen. The cork is pulled out, and as soon as 
the candy is eaten out the queen is liberated. The longer 
the journey the more candy eaten out by the attendant bees 
in the cage, and if a very small portion is left the intro- 
duction may be too sudden for best results. By the new 
plan no cork is used. Instead thereof a bit of pasteb: ard is 
nailed over the hole, three or four small perforations being 
in the pasteboard. The candy comes close up against the 
pasteboard, and the bees must gnaw away the pastesce 
before they can eat the candy. This avoids the possibuit) 
of too sudden introduction, assuring greater safety in ev' " 
case. When acustomer receives a queen, there is no © . 
to withdraw ; all he has to dois to pry off the coveran® 
put the cage in the hive. The bees do the rest. 








Some Things Proved.—Mrs. A. J. Barber, of snow’ 
zuma Co., Colo., has this to say, in Gleanings in _—— 
ture, about the things she has proven at least to her ow! 
satisfaction : 


1 - 
been 100k 


Since the beginning of the new year I have 


+h the bees. 

ing back over the nine years that I have been w! deg nt: 
and taking stock, so to speak, of the points oe pore 
tne ve 


proved to my own satisfaction.-I have been i" 
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—— 
_toece first, because it was necessary that I should have 
busine” yey-making business that I could attend to while 
— va my home and family; and, second, because I 
caring work, and felt sure that I could do better in it 
syanything else that would not require more capital to 
Me Noe abit years I have never had a failure. Last year 
_.. ashort crop. There was a long drouth, and water 
por for irrigation. We had not quite 9,000 pounds of both 
a and extracted honey from 130 colonies spring count. 
ee: the points that I have proved to myself are these : 

That careful, patient work and management are essen- 
tial to success. ‘s 
That comb and extracted honey can be produced with 
:t from the same apiary at the same time. 
That the wax and vinegar may be made to pay the cash 
expenses of such an apiary. s c : 
That with the exercise of a little ingenuity and fore- 
thought two apiaries of from 150 to 200 colonies of bees can 
be managed by a woman and a little boy, with but very lit- 
tle other help except in hive-making or nailing up fixtures. 

That one who makes a business of bee-keeping should 
take all the best bee-papers, and keep up with the times. 

That the person who depends upon luck generally has 
bad luck 

I have proved, in an experience of six years as inspector 
of bees for this county that the treatment of foul brood can 
not be made too thoro, and that the best use to make of 
honey from infected colonies is to burnit or bury it very 
deeply. 

Tew also settled the hive question, for myself at least. 
The 8-frame dovetailed is my choice. 


prot 





Stingless Bees are of several kinds, all small, and too 
tender for anything but a warm climate. The small amount 
of honey they produce, and that of poor quality, makes it 
doubtful that they will ever have commercial value, but the 
following description of the nest of A/elipona togoensis, from 
the British Bee Journal, may be of some interest : 


The nest was in a hollow branch of a tree. It consisted 
of three parts (1) the nest proper, with the brood-combs; (2) 
the pollen and honey-pots; and (3) the entrance-hole and 
passage. The nest proper was 24cm. long. In shape and 
structure it was apparently very similar to an ordinary 
wasp’s nest, for there were twelve horizontal slabs of comb, 
of which the middle one was the largest, and the cells were 
constructed on one side only of the comb. ' The combs were 
connected to one another by pillar-like supports, the whole 
being encircled by a paper covering. The material was not, 
however, the familiar grey ‘‘ papier mache’’ of the wasp, 
buta dark brown kind of wax. The cells were circular or 
irregularly hexagonal, not regularly hexagonal as in the 
comb of the honey-bee. 

The honey-pots, which occurred in a separate part of 
the nest, were egg-shaped, and of a much larger size than 
ee aga They were used forthe storage of honey 
and pollen. 





Stimulative Feeding is practiced by W. O. Victor, as 
toldin Gleanings in Bee-Culture, not to furnish directly 
bees for the harvest, but to furnish the bees that may rear 
the bees for the harvest. So he feeds six or seven weeks in 
advance of the expected flow. Of course, it must be remem- 
bered that experience and care is necessary that stimulative 
feeding may not work the wrong way. 





For Smoker-Fuel cotton waste is highly recommended 
in Gleanings in Bee-Culture. Not dry cotton, but that 
which is soakt in oil and is thrown away along railroad 
‘racks after having been used as grease for the wheels. Mr. 
L. Highbarger, of Ogle Co., Ill., is the discoverer of this 
“ew smoker-fuel which is said to light easily, makes a good 
smoke, and lasts well. 





Weed Comb Foundation, according to F. L. Thomp- 
",in the Progressive Bee-Keeper, is more brittle than 
es foundation. Unless made very warm, it crumbles in 
‘atting, thus wasting. A pound of it made full sheets and 
cottom starters for 118 sections. 
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Dr. A. B. MASON, writing us July 14th, reported that 
he was getting very little surplus honey so far this year. 
He also refers toa very pleasant visit from Mr. C. P. Da- 
dant and his daughter who were on their way to Paris. He 
says: ‘* We had a good visit, and we got acquainted with 
a very nice young lady.”’ 

se eee 

Mr. E. E. Hasty—our inimitable ‘‘afterthinker ’— 

writing from Lucas Co., Ohio, July 18, says: 


























‘* The season now is largely spent, and not much to 
show for it in the way of honey; but in the 20 years I have 
run this apiary there always has been some surplus (loca- 
tion rather strong on late flows, and weak on early ones), 
so I’ll just cheerfully hope I’ll have some honey yet.”’ 


se ene 


Mr. H. D. CUTTING, an ex-president of the National 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, expects to be at the Chicago con- 
vention next month. Mr. Cutting has been partially blind 
for several years. Wecan assure him of a hearty welcome 
and a good time generally. Mr. Cutting had charge of the 
Michigan apiarian exhibit at the World’s Fair, and so was 
in Chicago several months during 1893. All will be glad to 
see Mr. Cutting at the annual convention once more. 


se eee 


Mr. G. M. DooLITrLe, of Onondaga Co., N. Y., wrote 
us July 17: 

‘* There has been positively no honey here since apple- 
bloom, and I am feeding bees. This makes queen-rearing 
up hill work. I do not expect to be at the Chicago conven- 
tion next month.’’ 


Surely, Mr. Doolittle sends a discouraging report. And 
there will be a big hole in the Chicago convention if he is 


not there. 
* 22 


QUEEN VICTORIA, as everybody knows, has, for the 
first time in 40 years, made a trip over toIreland. In com- 
memoration of the eventa box of one dozen sections of 
honey from the four provinces of Ireland was presented to 
her Majesty. The box containing the honey was specially 
made of Irish bog oak, by the Abbott Bros., with glass 
sides, and bore on the lid the letters V. R. in a silver sham- 
rock pattern. It isa pity there has not been a little more 
mutual exchange of honey between those two nations dur- 
ing the last century. By the way, the Queen is just 81 as 
this is written. Her reign has now extened over a period 
of 63 years, exceeding by three years that of any other 
English monarch. Every fourth person in the world is one 
of her subjects.—Gleanings in Bee-Culture. 


se ene 


THE YEAR BOOK FOR 1899 is a cloth-bound volume of 
880 pages, 6x9 inches, issued by the Department of Agricul- 
ture at Washington, D.C. The law under which the Year 
Book is publisht says that it shall contain reports of 
bureaus and divisions of the Department of Agriculture, 
and such papers by experts, and such statistics and illustra- 
tions as the Secretary of Agriculture shall believe to be 
specially suited to interest and instruct the farmers of the 
country, and include a general report of the work of the 
department. Also, that there shall be printed 110,000 
copies for the use of the Senate, 360,000 copies for the use of 
the House of Representatives, and 30,000 copies for the use 
of the Department of Agriculture, all for free distribution, 
postage paid, among the farmers, the only class specially 
interested. Each intelligent farmer who desires a copy of 
this very valuable book should write to his Representative 
in Congress, or to his Senator if he fails with the former. 
Each Representative has 1,000 books to distribute, and each 
Senator about 1,200. Send for a copy of it. It is the best 
‘*something for nothing’ investment for the farmer that 
we know of. 





—_____———} -e 


The National Convention Next Month—don’t forget 
it. The dates are Aug. 28, 29 and 30. The place—Chicago. 
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The Chicago Convention of the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Association meets the last week in August, as will be noted 
by the following from Secretary Mason : 


EDITOR OF AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL :- 

Please allow me to remind the readers of the American 
Bee Journal that the next convention of the National Bee- 
Keepers’ Association is to be held in Chicago, Ill., on the 
28th, 29th and 30th of August next, commencing ‘Tuesday 
evening, the 28th, at 7:30 o’clock. 

The sessious will be held in Wellington Hall, 
North Clark St., about a block anda half from 
Journal office, and about five blocks directly north of the 
Court House. The hotel at which members can secure 
lodging, etc., is the Revere House, southeast corner of Clark 
and Michigan St., only one-half block from the hall. Rates 
of lodging will be 50 cents per night, and several will have 
to occupy one room. To many bee-keepers this will be an 
‘added attraction,’’ especially as they will have good beds 
to sleep on, as Mr. York has been assured by the hotel pro- 
prietor. It may be possible that this hotel will not be able 
to accommodate all of the bee-keepers, altho the proprietor 
will do his best to see that it does. Each one attending the 
convention should secure a lodging-place as soon as possi- 
ble after arriving in the city. There is usually no trouble 
in getting enough to eat at reasonable rates. 

The program for the convention will be different from 
what it has usually been. There will not be to exceed one 
paper at each session, and the remainder of the time will be 
occupied in the asking, answering, and discussion of ques- 
tions. The question-box will be in charge of such veter- 
ans as Dr. C. C. Miller, of Illinois; Rev. E. T. Abbott, of 
Missouri; D. W. Heise, of Ontario, Canada; C. P. Dadant, 
of Illinois; R. L. Taylor, of Michigan ; O. O. Poppleton, of 
Florida ; and the editor of the American Bee Journal. 

On Wednesday evening the editor of Gleanings in Bee- 
Culture will give an ‘‘ Illustrated stereopticon talk on bee- 
keepers I have met, and apiaries I have visited.”’ 

The papers will be from such noted ones as Thos. Wm. 
Cowan, of London, England; Dr. Wm. R. Howard, of 
Texas; Mrs. H. G. Acklin, of Minnesota; S. A. Niver, of 
New York; Herman F. Moore, of Illinois; and R. C. Aikin, 
of Colorado; and if you want to know what the papers are 
about, and assist in the discussion and enjoyment of the 
questions, please report in person at the above mentioned 
hall at the time indicated. 

I have been unable as yet to learn what the railroad 
rates will be, but they probably will be as heretofore—one 
fare for the round trip from some localities, one and one- 
third from others, ora cent a mile each way in the Central 
Passenger Association territory. The exact rate may 
learned by inquiring at any railroad station. 

A. B. Mason, Sec. 
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Pedigreed and Unpedigreed Hares, any 
age, for sale. 
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York’s Honey Calendar for 1900 is a 16-page 
let especially gotten up to create a demand fo; honeyame 
should-be consumers. The forepart was written ag 
C. C. Miller, and is devoted to general information pin Dr, 
ing honey. The latter part consists of re ipes for =e 
cooking and as a medicine. It will be found to be pt “ 
effective helper in working up a home mark et for hens? 
We furnish them, postpaid, at these prices: A od “ 
free; 25 copies for 30 cents; 50 for 50 cents ; 100 for’ “ 
cents; 250 for $2.00; 500 for $3.50. For 25 cents extr: es 
will print your name and address on the front page, 
ordering 100 or more copies at these prices. 
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Ww hen 
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Belgian Hare Breeding is the title of a pamphlet 
publisht, containing 10 chapters on “‘ Breeding the Belgi 
Hare.’’ Price, 25 cents, postpaid. It covers the subjects o¢ 
Breeding, Feeding, Houses and Hutches, Diseases, Met), a 
of Serving for the Table, etc. Itis a practical and hejpty) 
treatise for the amateur breeder. (See Prof. Cook's art; : 
on page 292.) For sale at the office of the American B , 
Journal. ot or $1.10 we willsend the Bee Journal fora yea 
and the 32-page pamphlet on “‘ Belgian Hare Breeding,” . 
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‘« The Hum of the Bees in the Apple-Tree Bloom” ; 
the name of the finest bee-keeper’s ae oes ords by Hon 
Eugene Secor and music by Dr. C. C. Miller. This ts 
thought by some to be the best bee- ‘song. yet written by Mr 
Secor and Dr. Miller. It is, indeed, a ‘ ‘hummer. We can 
furnish a single copy of it postpaid, for 10 cents, or 3 co pies 
for 25 cents. Or, we will mail a half-dozen copies of it for 
sending us ome new yearly subscription to the American 


Bee Journal at $1.00. 
a ei 


Our Wood Binder (or Holder) is made to take all the 
copies of the American Bee Journal fora year. It is sent 
by mail for 20 cents. Full directionsaccompany. The Bee 
Journals can be inserted as soon as they are received, and 
thus preserved for future reference. Upon receipt of $1.0 
for your Bee Journal subscription a /ull year in advance, 
we will mail you a Wood Binder free—if you will mentionit. 


——__—___..§-0- a ————— 


The American Fruit and Vegetable Journal is just 
what its name indicates. Tells all about growing fruits 
and vegetables. Itis a fine monthly, at 50 cents a year. 
We can mail you a free sample copy of it, if ‘you ask for it. 
We club it with the American Bee Journal—both papers one 
year for $1.10. 
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The Premiums offered this week are well worth work- 
ing for. Look at them. 
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J: S. MESSICK, 


LIBERTY, - MISSOURI. 


29A4t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


M. H. HUNT & SON, 


SELL ROOT’S GOODS at ROOT’S PRICES. 
Our inducements are first-class goods, cheap 
freight rates, and prone shipments. Send for 





man. 





Exceptionally Good Season. 


The season has been exceptionally 
good here so far, andit has kept me 
busy to keep my 265 colonies supplied 
with surplus room, with the help of one 
ERWIN WILLIAMS. 
Otero Co., Colo., July 12. 









This foundation is made by an absolute! 
non-dipping process, thereby producing 
fectly clear and pliable foundation that retains 
the odor and color of beeswax, and is free from 
dirt. ; 

Working wax into foundation for cash, 
specialty. Write for samples and prices. 

A full line of Supplies at the very lowes 
prices, and in any quantity. Best qua 
prompt shipment. Send for large, 
catalog. 


GUS, DITTMER, Augusta, Wis 


Beeswax Wanted. 


catalog. BELL BRANCH, MICH. 
by return 
mail. Un- 
tested, 75 
cts.; war- 


ranted, I OO; 
12A26t 


tested, 


- BD. GIVENS. LISBON, TEX. 










Staggered Oval Spokes. 
BUY A SET TO FIT YOUR NEW OR OLD WAGON 


CHEAPEST AND BEST 


way to geta low wagon. Any size 
wheel, any width tire. Catal. FREE 
Electric Wheel Co., Box 16 Quincy, Ills 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Catnip as a Honey-Plant. 


I have been experimenting with 
various honey-plants for 15 years, and 
am now convinced that in southeastern 
Nebraska catnip excels all others in 
the secretion of nectar. In communi- 
ties where it grows in abundance bee- 


keepers never fail to get a crop of 
honey. Wm. Burow, a German bee- 
keeper living 12 miles north, first 


called my attention to it 10 years ago, 
he having secured 250 pounds per col- 
ony of fine white comb honey from it 
in years when my bees only gathered 
sufficient to winteron. He has since 





en writing 
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Queen-Clipping 
Device Free... 


The MONETTE Queet- 
Device is a fine thi 
catching — clipp 
wings. We it ” 
or will ay it Fy REE as a pte 
mium for sending us ONE NEW 
subscriber to the Bee Jou 
a year at $1.00; or! r$1.l L 
mail the Bee Jot rnal o2 
and the Clipping Device. Address, 

GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY, 
118 Michigan St.. Chicago 










Please mention Bee Journa) wh 
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Langstroth Ol 
The Honey-Bee 


4 Revised by Dadant—1899 Edition. 





his is one O! 

ne and ought to be in the 
ary of every bee-keeper. It is bound 
; substantially in cloth, and contains 
t pane 500 pages, being revised by those 


This i 1e of the standard books on 





. large, practical bee-keepers, so well- 
7 ;nown to all the readers of the Ameri- 
. can Bee Journal Chas. Dadant & Son. 
. Fach subject is clearly and thoroly ex- 
plained, so that by following the in- 


structions of this book one cannot fail 
to be wonderfully helpt on the way to 
success with bees. 

The book we mail for $1.25, or club 


it with the American Bee Journal for 








one year—both for $1.75; or, we will 
mail . for sending us 
THREE NEW subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year, with $3.00. 


This is asplendid chance to get a 
stand bee-book for a very little money 


or work 


_, UEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


gan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


is PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


7 Has no Sag in Brood-Frames. 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 


Has no Fishbone in the Surplus 
oney. 


Being the cleanest is usually workt 
the quickest of any foundation made. 
J. A. VAN DEUSEN, 
Sole Manufacturer, 
‘rout Brook, Montgomery Co., N.Y. 
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UNTESTED ITAL- 
IAN, 50 cents each; 
tested,31 each. Queens 
large, yellow and pro- 
Adds : lific. Circular free. 
address, E. W. HAAG, Canton, Ohio. 


1 Please mentin. 
It © Meution Bee yournal when writine 








gathered seed for me which I have 
sown on waste vacant land and the 
highways, so that now I have quite a 
good stand of it. I have my bee-yard 
sown to it and it helps shade the hives. 
When once sown, that is sufficient, as 
it will stand drouth and does not freeze 
out, spreads rapidly, and secretes nectar 
every year after the first. It grows 
about 3 feet high, commences to bloom 
about June 15, and blooms until frost. 
The honey is white, very much resem- 
bling white clover honey, and I have 
failed to detect any unpleasant taste 
in eating it. 

The seed can be sown in the spring 
or fall, and will do well on almost any 
kind of ground, but I find it does best 
along fences and in stump ground not 
too much shaded. I find that farmers 
do not object to having it sown on the 
highway as they do sweet clover. 

If catnip is plenty by the side of 
sweet clover the bees will visit the 
clover very sparingly. From my ob- 
servations I am convinced that it se- 
cretes in this community four times as 
much honey as sweet clover, which I 
regard as the next best honey-plant. 

Our bees wintered poorly last winter. 
We lost from spring dwindling 20 to 40 
percent. This caused a rush to get out 
of the bee-business, but those of us 
who remained have nothing to regret; 
notwithstanding we had a hail-storm 
that destroyed our basswood flow and 
greatly damaged sweet clover. 

J. L.. GANDY. 

Richardson Co., Nebr., July 16. 


Expects Little Surplus Honey. 


Bees are lightly brooded, and work- 
ing occasionally today, swarming 
some, but are not gathering much 
honey, and of poor quality. Josephus’ 
famine cycle—5 years past and 2 to 
come—after that Iexpect some good 
honey seasons. My health is poor and 
I am in no other business but bee-keep- 
ing. I am 67 years old, but I have 
patience to wait for that cycle to pass. 
I had no surplus last year, and expect 
but little this year. Just now there is 
plenty of rain, and a moderate honey- 
flow. E. H. STURTEVANT. 

Washington Co., N. Y., July 14. 





Third Poor Honey Season. 


Bees have done nearly nothing so 
far this season. Prospects are gone 
for surplus, There is lots of clover but 
no honey, and the third season of it. 

J. C. KELLY. 

Tama Co., Iowa, July 14. 





A Lively Hiving Experience. 


Last fall my brother (Glen) was given 
a swarm of bees, and then purchast 
3 more. Then I traded with him for one 
of them, and this spring he subscribed 
for the American Bee Journal. The 
bees wintered as nicely as could be, 
and the first swarm, the biggest of the 
season, came out May 15th, and went 
right straight off. He followed them 
fora mile on the run, and they went 
out of sight. 

To-day my swarm came out. (Whew !) 
I had just bought an old hive with 
combs to put them in, and there was a 
lot of candied honey in it, so I wet the 
combs to dissolve it so the bees could 
use it. I guess that made them mad, 





Sharples Cream Separators: Profitable Dairying 





H. G. Quirin, the Queen-Breeder, 


Is as usual again on hand with his 
improved strain of 


**GOLDEN*+ 
ITALIAN QUEENS. 


Our largest orders come from old customers, 
which proves that our stock gives satisfaction. 
We have 12 years’ experience in rearing queens, 
and if there is any one thing we pride ourselves 
in, it is in sending all queens promptly BY 





RETURNj,MAIL, We guarantee safe delivery. 
Price of Queens after July 1. 1 | 6 12 
Warranted...........e--s+2+--|$ .50/$ 2.75$ 5.00 
Selected warranted .......... .75| 4.00 7.00 
BOE vanaves o> +000 aemenaeeen 1.00 5.00 9.00 
Selected tested ...............] 1.50) 8.00 
Extra selected tested, the best 

that money can buy........ 3.00 





Address all orders to : 
H. G. QUIRIN, Parkerstown, Erie County, Ohio. 
(Money Order Office, Bellevue, O.) 


23A14t Please mention the Bee Journal, 





IF YOU WANT THE 


—— BEE-BOOK 


That covers the wnole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other publisht, send $1.25 
to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif,, for his 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide. 


_tberal Discounts to the Trade. 


Best on Earth 


What? OurNew Champion Winter- 
Case. And to introduce it thruout 
the United States and Canada we 
will sell them at a liberal discount 
until Oct. 15, 1900. Send for quota- 
tions. Weare also headquarters for 
the No-Drip SHIPPING-CASES., 
R. H. SCHMIDT & CO. 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 

Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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3 BEE-SUPPLIES! € 
= k « = 
é 8# Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices“@8 = 
tap Pouper’s Honey-Jars and every- «&. 
‘a thing used by bee-keepers. Prompt @ 
ap =Service—low freight rate. Catalog = 
m— — My: Ss. Senne o A 
° 512 Mass. Ave., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. a: 
= = 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


CHEAP tANp 


LANDS 


Located on the Illinois Central R.R. in 


. «. SOUTHERN 
WE ILLINOIS 73" 


and also located on the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley R.R. in the famous 


YAZOO VALLEY 


of Mississippi—specially adapted to the 
raising of 


CORN AND HOGS, 


Soil Richest :%: World. 


Write for Pamphlets and Maps. 


E. P. SKENE, Land Commissioner, 
Ill. Cent. R.R. Co., Park Row, Room 413, 
24A24t CHICAGO, ILL. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writin-, 
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The Bee-Keeper's 
=Gulle< 


Or, Manual of the Apiary, 
ee 


PROF, A. J. COOK. 


460 Pages—l6th (1899) Edition—18th Thou- 
sand—$1.25 postpaid. 


A description of the book here is quite unnec- 
essary—it is simply the most complete scientific 
and practical bee-book publisht to-day. Fully 
illustrated, and all written in the most fascinat- 
ing style. The author is also too well-known to 
the whole bee-world to require any introduction. 
No bee-keeper is fully equipt, or his library 
complete, without THE BEE-KEEPERS’ GUIDE. 


This 16th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s 
magnificent book of 460 pages, in neat and sub- 
stantial cloth binding, we propose to GIVE AWAY 
to our present subscribers, for the work of get- 
ting NEW subscribers for the American Bee 
Journal. 


Given for TWO New Subscribers. 


The following offer is made to PRESENT sub- 
scribers only, and no premium is also given to 
the two NEW subscribers—simply the Bee Jour- 
nal for one year: 

Send us TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee 
Journal (with $2.00), and we will mail you a copy 
of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premium. 
Prof. Cook’s book alone sent for $1.25, or we club 
it with the Bee Journal for a year—both for only 
$1.75. But surely anybody can get only TWO 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal fora year, 
and thus get the book asa premium. Letevery 
body try for it. Will YOU have one? 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


BY RETURN MAIL. 


Golden Beauty Italian Queens, 


Reared from imported mothers. 





Untested, 50 cts.; 12 Untested, $5.50; Tested, $1. 


J. S. TERRAL & CO., Lampasas, Texas. 
18Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


for they staid just about an hour and 
then came out again. 

Then I got stungin the hair, and my 
troubles began. The animals couldn’t 
reach thru, so left the poison in my 
hair, and every bee I came near after 
that thought I had been into some 
meanness, and needed a popping. I 
dared not go within a rod of the flying 
bees on penalty of getting one or more 
in my hair. 

They went back to the same place 
they clustered in the first time. I didn’t 
have any more hives, so I tried to drive 
them back to the old hive by sprink- 
ling them with water with the spray 
pump, and gave them an awful duck- 
ing. But they didn’t go back wortha 
cent, and I got a stick and jarred them 
off. Didn’t go back then, either. And 
some of them were so wet that they fell 
plump into the grass, and it took a full 
hour for them to get out and go back 
to the cluster. 

When they got settled, Glen and a 
neighbor, Thompson by name, went 
up to cut off the limb. The bees had 
settled on one limb and a twig of 
another, so when they went to take it 
down the twig pulled out and pulled 
about half the cluster off. Thompson 
was holding the limb until Glen should 
get on the ladder. But the bees began 
to pop, pop, bang! and said neighbor 
jumpt and shook off half of the remain- 





ing bees, and Glen jumpt on the ladder 
real quick. Then he took the limb and 
walkt down without a sting, while 
Thompson solemnly affirms that he got 
adozen. Ihadto geta pailof water 
and wash my hair out before they 
would let me alone. 

The flying bees came down and be- 
gan to cluster again, so Glen took them 
up on an old chicken-coop, and sat 
there for about an hour while they set- 
tled again. In the meantime—and a 
mean time it was—I got a frame of un- 
sealed brood and put into the hive with 
the old combs. 





July 26 19) 
ee J 
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.00 per month will pay ¢, 

Cal treatment for a. -* Medi 
of the American Bee Jo, >. ader 
offer is good for 3 mo, ra ae his 
from May 1 to Aug _ oe VNLY. 

makes this special offer to test th. . 
small price for best medica} servi, _ 
AT ONCE. 
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ve . af 
DR. PEIRO, 
34 Central Music Halli, CHICAG9 


eply 


Please mention Bee Journa] when writ 
“Ube 


the Mississippi Valley Demuera 


AND—. 


Journal of Agriculture 


ST. LOUIS mo. 











A wide-awake, practical Western paper 
wide-awake, practical Western farmers. « = 
raisers, poultry people and fruit-grower, < 
learn the science of breeding, feeding and w.. 


agement. Special departments for horses, cay, 
tle, hogs, sheep, poultry and dairy. No fame 


can afford to do without it. 
It stands for American farmers and oro 

cers. It is the leading exponent of agricyiy,, 

as a business, and at the same time the ¢ 

pion of the Agricultural States and the prod er 

in politics. Subscription, One Dollar a Year 
aa Write for Sample Copy 


Please mention Bee Journal! when Writing, 
Golden Yellow 


Seasonable Offerings sites 


Now is the time to improve your strain » 
bees. The Queens I offer are the finest jy. 
land. I sold quite a number this season ay 
are delighted with the quality and so wi 
be, at 75 cents each, by return mail. 


60-pound Cans, two to Crate. 
I have 400 crates of two 60-pound cans each 


that were used once, and are nearly as¢ ‘as 
new. I offer until this lot is exhausted a : 
per crate, or 10 crates at 45c each. New crate 
of two 60-pound cams each cost &éc, 
quick. “Root’s goods at Root’s ; . als 
Muth’s Jars. Send for Catalog. HONEY AN! 
BEESWAX WANTED. C H.W. WEBER, 
2146 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio, 





— 


Speak 


prices 





Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 




















RE YOU FULL OF GINGER? 














ant evils. 
improves the appetite, 










JXarIV 






cures. 


pepsia, Insomnia, Nervous Afections, the “Blues” 
It aids digestion, purifies the blood, strengthens the nerves, 
induces sweet sleep, tones up the whole 


vi 


It contains 
no narcotics nor bromides nor other injurious 
drugs. We give the formula with every box. You 
know exactly what you are taking. 
Ask your druggist for a 


FREE SAMPLE 


book on ‘‘Health” and we will send you a free sample, sufficient for you to try 


system and makes you a new creature. 
feel well, it makes you really well. Itgives you that vim and 


Saal 


VITAL TABLETS, the quick and safe cure for Constipation, Nervous Dys- 


and all attend- 


It not only makes you 


vigor which makes 
life worth 
living. 












for physicians’ use. 


it and test its merits to your own satisfaction. Jsn’t it worth trying free? It posi 
Don’t delay sending. 
The Modern Remedy Co., Kewanee, !!!. 


Price 10c and 25c per box. 


If you want health and vigor, good appetite and 
sound sleep, take LAXATIVE NERVO- 


® tute, but send us a stamp for our 
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n handed down the bees, 
alone as long as my 
tate was wet, and I shook them down 
halt Wee of the hive. They went in all 
io ee time, and have staid. Iam 
By of them now. 

: ag is such things that give 
but the going thru 


Then Gle 
and they let me 


r 
yroud 0 
I suppose } 
a fellow experience, 
Omy! 
If any! 
about hiving 
stung, apply to 


ody wants minute directions 
1 bees without getting 
Glen Lewis. 

E. A. LEwIs. 
Montcalm Co., Mich., June 29. 
———_—_— TT 


Good Year for Bees. 


This is a pretty good year for bees. 
[started with 31 colonies in the spring, 
and now have about 50, and about 1,500 

ounds of section honey. Last year I 
nad 38 colonies, but 7 died last winter. 
ALBERT EVERDING. 

Marshall Co,, Ill., July i: Jf 





Have Stored Some Honey. 


My bees wintered without any loss, 
and have stored some honey. I have 
nad onlyone swarm so far. They are 
on a town lot, soI can not increase 
them much. In fact, I do not want in- 
crease, so you see I have succeeded 


| very well in thisrespect. A. SHaAw. 


Grant Co., Wis., July 12. 





Season a Failure—Sweet Clover— 
Fruit Kept With Honey. 


Our bees have made a complete fail- 
ure this season. It has been so dry 
that white clover dried up in June. We 
have had two little showers lately, but 
they can do the bees no good. I think 
they storeda little honey-dew or red 
clover honey for a few days, but I don’t 
know where they got it. 

We shall have to commence feeding 
soon to keep them alive, and in a con- 
dition to fillup for winter. They are 
hunting everywhere for a little nectar, 
and the raspberry patch is just swarm- 
ing with bees. A few colonies stored 
alittle honey in fruit-bloom, but they 
carried that all down into the brood- 
nest with the exception of one colony 
from which I took about 16 pounds. 

In our neighborhood the farmers try 
very hard to keep the sweet clover 
mowed down along the roadsides, as 
they seem to have a great fear of it. 
Sometimes we see that mowed and all 
other weeds left. Bees do not visit it 
much here, not like they do raspberry 
and other fruit bloom, nor even so 
muchas strawberry bloom. I believe 
much depends upon the weather 
whether plants secrete nectar or not. 
In years when it is very dry nothing 
seems to yield much nectar. 

When we get nothing in the spring 
We are apt to get a fall flow of honey. 
i think it is because we generally have 
more rain in the summer or fall if we 
oon ‘get but little in the spring, and 
‘or that reason it pays to see to it that 
our bees have enough honey in July 
and August to keep the colonies in 
good condition to gather the fall honey. 
As a rule smartweed and Spanish- 
needle spring up abundantly when 
summer rains come on, but much of 
He Smartweed, or rather heartsease, 
which looks very much like smartweed 
- cat-stubble ground, is plowed by 
men farmers early in the fall, so the 
“*S CO not get near as much honey as 


olis, Ind. 


apolis, Minn 


G. B. Lewis Co., 515 First Ave., N. E., Minne- 


SPECIAL NOTICE! 


Last winter’s cut of basswood is the whitest it has been for many seasons. 
We are now making sections out of this new stock and therefore are in a posi- 
tion to furnish you with the very finest quality in the market. 


LEWIS WHITE-POLISHT SECTIONS 


Are perfect in workmanship and color. 


Orders shipt immediately upon receipt. A complete line of everything 
needed in the apiary. Five different styles of Bee-Hives. 

Lewis Foundation Fastener simplest and best machine for the purpose. 
Price, ONE DOLLAR, without Lamp. 


G. B. LEWIS CoO., Watertown, Wis., U.S.A. 


BRANCHES: 
G. B. Lewis Co, 19 So. Alabama St., Indianap- 


. AGENCIES: 
L. C. WoopMaANn...........Grand Rapids, Mich. 
FRED FOULGER & SONS........--- Ogden, Utah. 
E. T. Ansort, St. Joseph, Missouri. 
Special Southwestern Agent. 
SEND FOR CATALOG. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 











has a golden tinge. 


sao 
For sending us ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER to the 
Bee Journal for the balance of this year, with 50 
cents, we will mail you FOUR of these pretty but- 
tons for wearing on the coat-lapel. (You can wear 
one and give the others to the children.) The queen 


Four Celluloid Queen-Buttons Free 


AS A PREMIUM. 





This offer is made only to our present regular subscribers. 


NOTE.—One reader writes: ‘“‘I have every reason to believe that it would be a very good idea 
for every bee-keeper to wear one [of the buttons] as it will cause people to ask questions about the 
busy bee, and many a conversation thus started would wind up with the sale of more or less honey; 
at any rate, it would give the bee-keeper a superior opportunity to enlighten many a person in re- 
gard to honey and bees. 

Prices of Buttons alone, postpaid: One button, 8 cts.; 2 buttons, 6 cts. each ; 
5 or more, 5 cts. each. (Stamps taken.) Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., CHICAGO. 


” 





Apiaries—Glen Cove, 


QUEENS! 


Untested Queens, Italian, 60 cents. Tested, $1.00. 
From honey-gathering stock. 
We keep in stock a full line of popular Apiarian Supplies. Catalog free. 


mt [, J, STRINGHAM, 105 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 





Discounts after July 1. 


California Queens, | Second-Class Queens. 


As to color of progeny there are some tested 


OF PURE ITALIAN STOCK. queens that are second-class, that are equal to 
(THREE-BANDED.) any for business. That is, 3-band bees predom- 
No other bees within a radius of TEN MILES, | ‘tate in the offspring of golden mothers. These 


Eight years’ experience in practical bee-keep- | are sold at 50 cents each. If 5-band bees pre- 
ing. Untested Queens, 90 cts. each; $9 per doz. 


dominate, and do not exceed 80 percent, they 
Write for price-list. } are worth $1.00; above this and not to exceed 95 


18A13t H. L. WEEMS, Hanford, Calif. percent, $1.25; all of a higher grade and not uni- 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


formly markt, $1.50 each; while first-class 
breeders are placed at only $2.00. 





Untested, either 3 or 5-band, 75c each; ‘or 3 for 


Please mention Bee Journal $2.00. Money order office, Warrenton, N. C. 


W.H. PRIDGEN, 


when writing advertisers. 24Att Creek, Warren Co., N.C. 











Necond-Hand 60-pound Tin Cans Cheap 


We havea stock of second-hand 60-pound Tin Cans, put 
up two in a box, which are practically as good as new, each 
can having been carefully inspected by an expert honey- 
man before boxing them. While they last, we can furnish 
them at these low prices—just about one-half the cost of 
new cans: 

5 boxes (or 10 cans) 50 cents per box; 20 boxes or over, 

45 cents per box; 100 boxes or over, 40 cents per box. 
Address, cash with order, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








Please Mention the Bee Journal Y2e2 writing 
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BEE-BOOKS 


bENT POSTPAID BY 


George W. York & Go. 118 Mich. St. Ghicago. 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an "4 
for Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G. New. 


man.—Itis nicely illustrated, contains 160 pz iges, 
beautifully printed in the highest style of the 
art, and bound in cloth, gold-lettered. Price,in 


cloth, 75 cents; in paper, 50 cents, 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
Dadant.—This classic in bee-culture has been 
entirely re-written, and is fully illustrated. It 
treats of everything relating to bees and bee- 
keeping. Noapiarian library is complete with- 
out this standard work by Rev. L. L. Lang- 
stroth—the Father of American Bee-Culture. VU. 
has 520 pages, bound in cloth. Price, $1.25. 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide, or Manual of the Apizry, 
by Prof. A. J. Cook, of the Michigan Agricultu- 
ral College.--This book is not only instructive 
and helpful as a guide in bee-keeping, but is 
interesting and thoroly practical and _ scien- 
tific. It contains a full delineation of the anat- 
omy aud physiology of bees. 460 pages, bound 
in cloth and fully illustrated. Price, $1.25. 


Scientific Queen-Rearing, as Practically Ap- 
plied, by G. M. Doolittle.—A method by which 
the very best of queen-bees are reared in per- 
fect accord with Nature’s way. Bound in cloth 
and illustrated. Price, $1.00. 

A BC of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root.—A cyclo- 
pedia of 400 pages, describing everything per- 
taining to the care of the honey-bees, Contains 
300 engravings. It was written especially for 
beginners. Boundin cloth. Price, $1.20. 


Advanced Bee-Culture, Its Methods and Man- 
agement, by W. Z. Hutchinson.—T he author of 
this work is a practical and entertaining writer. 
You should read his book; 90 pages, bound in 
paper, and illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 


Rational Bee-Keeping, by Dr. John Dzierzon. 
—This is a translation of his latest German 
book on bee-culture., It has 350 pages, bound in 
paper covers, $1.00, 


Bienen-Kultur, by Ttos. G Newman.—This 
is a German translation of the principal portion 
of the book called ** Bees and aloaay. *” 100-page 
pamphlet. Price, 25 ceuts. 

Bienenzucht und Honiggewinnung, nach der 
neuesten methode (German) by J. Fk, Eggers.— 
This book gives the latest and most approved 
methods of bee-keeping in an easy, comprehen- 
Sive style, with illustrations to snit the subject. 
50 pages, board cover. Price, 50 cents. 


Bee-Keeping for Beginners, by Dr. J. P. H. 
Brown, of Georgia.—A practical and condenst 
treatise on the huney-bee, giving the best modes 
of management in order to secure the most 
profit. 110 pages, bound in paper. Price, 50 cts. 


Bee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. G. L. Tinker. 
—Revised and enlarged. It details the author’s 
“new system, or how to get the largest yields of 
comb or extracted honey.” 80 pages, illustrated. 
Price, 25 cents. 

Apiary Register, by 
Devotes two pages toa colony. 
ing. Price, for 50 colonies, $1.00; 
nies, $1.25. 

Dr. Howard’s Book on Foul Brood.—Gives the 
McEvoy Treatment and reviews the experi- 
ments of otiters. Price, 25 cents. 

Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping, 
Pierce. 


Thomas G, Newman.— 
Leather bind- 
for 100 colo- 


by G. 
—-Result of 25 years’ experience. 30 cts. 


Foul Brood Treatment, by Prof. F. R. Che- 
Shire.—Its Cause and Prevention. Price, 10 cts. 


Foul Brood, by A. R. Kohnke.—Origin, De- 
velopment and Cure. Price, 10 cents. 

Capons and Caponizing, by Dr. Sawyer, Fanny 
Field, and others.—Illustrated. All about cap- 
ouizing fowls, and thus how to make the most 
money in poultry-raising. 64 pages. Price, 20c. 


R. 


Our Poultry Doctor, or Health in the Poultry 
Yard and How to Cure Sick Fowls, by Fanny 
Field.—E agg bpd about Poultry Diseases and 
their Cure. 64 pages. Price, 20 cents. 


Poultry for Market and Poultry for Profit, by 
Fanny Field.—Tells everything about Poultry 
Business. 64 pages. Price, 2U cents. 





Smokers, -ENS 
Comb Foundation 
And all Apiarian Supplies 
oe vulne. Send for 
FREE Catalogue. KT |AN, Belleville, Is 
Please mention Bee J Sodas aid writing. 





they wouldif the stubble ground could | any old wet spell do? 

but little used, about 14 
feet wide, running thru 
I plow this up mud-pike f 


be left unplowed. 

Fruit put up uncookt in honey 
always sours for me. I have triedit 
several times. Possibly if the fruit 
could be cookt and the honey poured 
into it and just brought to a scald, and 
then canned, it would not injure the 
taste of the honey very much, and 
would keep. Peaches are better sweet- 
ened with honey than sugar before 
canning. Mrs. L. C. AXTELL. 

Warren Co., Ill., July 10. 





Slow Sealing of Honey--Sweet Clover 
in Mississippi. 


I have taken very little honey so far. 
My bees are mostly in three stories, 
two of which are filled with brood and 
honey, but they don’t seem to be in 
any hurry about sealing the honey. I 
rather fear I have been rearing bees at 
the expense of honey. . I would like to 
ask Dr. Miller whether I am allowing 
them too much liberty, or whether I 
should have confined the queens to one 
story by excluders. 

Generally, when I want to learn any- 
thing about bees, I watch Dr. Miller’s 
department, as some ‘‘ greenhorn ”’ is 
sure to ask what I want to know; but 
I have watcht in vain for some sure 
sign to tell when bees are preparing to 
swarm (some outward sign) without 
having to pry into their private apart- 
ments (brood-nest). 

Will Mr. M. M. Baldridge tell us 
what his experience is with sweet 
clover in Mississippi? Is it best to 
sow in the fall or early vdtitntaidhas or will 





sow to sweet clover, would it ji... aad 
much of a figure toward th 
100 colonies? 


the cellar, and all came thru the wint 
in 
on the willow bloom, but w hen 
blossoms came they died at a 
rate, so that hardly any but young “a 

were 
again when white clover 
bloom, and did some good work , 
basswood opened, 
with bloom, but the weather cler k 
against us, so they had only about ty, 
days to make use of the basswo. od 
was too rough and windy. 
hope now c 
clover—of 
amount, if the people will 
long enough to give the bees a chap 
I have as yet taken only 
pounds of honey. 


this vicinity. 
the first of April to the first of July 
dry weather and cool nights, no honey, 
and bees bred but little. ’ 
keepers had to feed thru the mont 
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Not an Encouraging Repon 
Last fallI put my 43 ¢ 
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fair condition. They built up ¢, 
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left; but they had secovens 


Came 









which was | 


i 


Was 


Uur 
is the king of all 

which we have a 
let i Its tand 
about 1.009 
A. WICHERTs, 


Cook Co., Ill., July 16. 





Long Drouth in Minnesota. 


This is a poor season for honey in 
There was no rain from 


Some ser 





“The New Voice 


Everybody knows of THE NEW VOICE 
bition weekly newspaper on earth. 
lishers, so that we can offer it for the 5 


Free as a Premium for sending us one New Subscriber for one 
year to the American Bee Journal (with $1.00.) 


If you would like to see a sample copy first, write a postal card to THz N 
and ask for it. 


Voick, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl., 
THE NEw Voice is $1.00 a year; but 
we will have 
send any one the American Bee Journal 
the 5 months 
All who get TH 


paper, and not renewals. Address 


GEORGE W. 


118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


We have made arrangements with its pub- 
months beginning with July 1, 


it mailed for the 5 months mentioned above; or for $1.20 we will 


July, August, September, October and November. 
& NEw VOICE on these offers must be new subscribers to that 


Fede for Five 
Months! 


as the greatest temperance and prohi- 









to any one who will send us 30 cents, 


for one year and THE New VOICE for 


YORK & CO., 





Italian Queens. 


1 3 
Untested Queens...... a $0.90 $2.50 $4.50 
Select Untested Queens Be OS. - 1.25 3.25 6.00 
Tented OnGene. ...2. 20500 vecsks 1.25 3.50 7.00 
Select Tested Queens .......... 2.00 5.00 9.00 


These Queens are reared from honey-gather- 
ers. Orders filled in rotation. Nothing sent 
out but beautiful Queens. 


D. J. BLOCHER, Pearl City, Ill. 


27A5t 






THE EXTRA COST 


of Page is more than made up in lasting quality 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 


Please mention Bee yourna! when write 





25 cents Cas 


paid for Beeswax. 


low, upon its receipt, or 28 cents in trade. 
Address as follow 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 








This is a good time 
to send in your Bees 
wax. We are payin 
25 cents a pound— 
CASH—for best yer 

Impure wax not taken at any price. 
s, very plainly, 


118 Michigan St., CHICAGO. 
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their bees alive. I have 
,oney being taken off 
ry few swarms. There 
white clover this year 
Rasswood is just coming 
hlooltl. and the bees are in a rush. 
There has been plenty of rain for the 
te eacks, and we are hoping for 
“fow of honey the balance of 
. My bees have made a good 
Ne emer in the sections. Ihave had 
, agrees, Sa to issue, but I am look- 
prow re every day. — 
5° S. B. SMITH. 
,., Minn., July 14. 


—_—_— 


Millelacs Cc 


A Defense of Sweet Clover. 


I notice on page 413, A. F. Foote says 
he Ww ants sweet clover started in his 
iocality but the farmers object. I would 
“~ they object toone of the greatest 

fertil izers that grows; also, cattle and 

orses can be taught to eat it, and 
when they do there is no better hay 

‘rows. It produces an abundant crop 
-¢ fne-flavored white honey, the flow 
ff ing for about three to three anda 
half months. In this locality about 
three-fourths of our honey comes from 
sweet clover. 

I had as much opposition when I 
pla nted my first seed, but I planted the 
av ‘ust the same; now nearly all the 
farmers see the value of it. 

We also have cleome here with a yel- 
low blossom. It is generally a little 
earlier than the pink. I would not 
favor planting it in this locality, as it 
is good only for bees, so far as I know ; 
while some claim it pays to raise the 
seed for poultry. Sweet clover feeds 
my bees in summer and my cows in 
winter, and it produces good milk and 
honey. 

Idivide my bees, and have none fly 
off and leave me. C. W. SNYDER. 

Garfield Co., Utah, July 13. 

P.S.—I extracted honey the last 
week in June, this being the first year 
that such a thing has happened earlier 
than July 15. C. W. S. 
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The Emerson Binder 
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tis Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 
“« lor the American Bee Journal we mail for 
;__\/ cents; or we will send it with the Bee 
; va lor one year—both for only $1.40. Itis 
hing to preserve the copies of the Jour- 

they are received. If you have 

*rson" no further binding is neces- 


i pry naa W YORK & CO. 
~~ aligan Stree CHICAGO, ILL. 


















High 
Grade 


Itallan QueENhS | 3 


One Untested Qveen..-.. $ .60 
One Tested Queen ....... .80 
One Select Tested Queen 1.00 
One Breeder...........--- 1.50 
One-Comb Nucleus... .... 1.00 


2] Years Rearing Queens 
for the Trade. 
We Guarantee Safe Ar 
rival. 
J. L. STRONG, 


14Atf CLARINDA, Page Co., IOWA. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


Rocky Mountain Bee-Plant Seed ! 


(Cleome integrifolia.) 








...-FREE AS A PREMIUM... 


The ABC of Bee-Culture says of it: ‘“* This 
is a beautiful plant for the flower-garden, to 
say nothing of the honey it produces. It grows 
fromtwo to three feet in hight and bears large, 
clusters of bright pink flowers. It grows natur- 





ally on the Rocky Mountains, and in Colorado, 
where it is said to furnish large quantities of 
honey.” 

We havea few ere of this Cleome seed, 
and offer to mail a \4-pound package as a pre- 
mium for sending us ONE NEW subscriber to 
the American Bee Journal, with $1.00; or \% 
pound by mail for 40 cents. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


118 Michigan St. CHICAGO ILL. 


NOTICE! 


I have been running somecolonies on shallow 
brood-chambers for comb honey, and I expect 
to unite them tothe parent hive. Persons who 
have lost bees, and have vacant hives and 
combs, can have the bees of these colonies 
queen and all—for $2.00 each, to be forw arded in 
light cases. Safe arrival guaranteed. A limi- 
ted number only. Write soon. 

30A1t HARRY LATHROP, Browntown, Wis. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


Wanted to Exchange! 


50-egg incubator and brooder for a As y-ex- 
tractor; or will exchange for empty hives, bees, 
or honey. A. SHAW, box 199, Boscobel, Wis. 











WAtE Please mention the Bee Journal. 
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MARKET QUOTATIONS. 





CHICAGO, July 7.— Some new white comb 
honey is selling ati5c; not much offered and 
not much demand forit. Extracted is slow 
sale; best white, 7@7%c; best amber, 64(@6\%c; 
dark amber, 5@5%c. Beeswax, 27@2&c. 

R. A. Burnett & Co, 


CINCINNATI, July 20.—White extracted honey, 
7@7%c; southern extracted, 54% @6%c, owing to 
quality. Nocomb honey on market. Good de- 
mand for beeswax at 25@27c 

Shipments of extracted honey from the South 
are more numerous than a few weeks ago, but 
we find it hard to make sales, owing to a slow 
demand. C. H. W. WEBER, 2146 Central Ave. 


BUFFALO, July 20.—For strictly fancy white 
one-pound comb honey we are getting 16@17c. 
Any grade sells high—10@15c, as to grade. 

BATTERSON & Co, 


KANSAS CiTy, July 20:—We quote: New No.1 
white comb, 14@15c:; No. 1 amber, 14c; dark, lic. 
Extracted, old, 6@6%; uo new in market. Bees- 
wax, 22@25c. Cc. C. CLemons & Co, 


DETROIT, July 24.—Faucy white comb, 15@l6c; 
No 1, white, 14@15c; amber and dark, 10@12c. 
Extracted, white, 7c; amber and dark, 5(@oc. 
Beeswax, 25(@26c. 

Supply and demand for honey both limited. 

M. H. Hunt & Son, 


New York, July 21.—Our market is practi- 
cally bare of comb honey, and there isa good 
demand for white at from 13@15¢ per pound, ac- 
cording to quality and style of package. The 
market on extracted is rather quiet, and inact- 
ive. New crop is slow in coming in, and prices 
have not yet been establisht. Beeswax holds 
firm at 27@28c. HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


San Francisco, July 3—White comb, 12@ 
12%c; amber, 8@10c. Extracted, white, 6% @7c. 
light amber, 5;@64%c; amber,5%@5%c; Bees- 
wax, 26@27c. 

The market is fairly supplied with amber ex- 
tracted, which is arriving mainly from the San 
Joaquin section, and is meeting with a moder- 
ate demand at current rates, both for Shipment 
and local use. Water white honey is scarce, 
either comb or extracted. Choice comb is in- 
quired for, and in asmall way is salable over 
figures warranted as a regular quotation. 





WANTED—HONEY AND BEESWAX. 

We have atremendous and growing trade in 
this line, and would like to hear from all who 
have such goods to sellin any part of the coun- 
try, with quality, description, and lowest cash 
price. Tuos. C. STANLEY & Son, Fairfield, I11. 


WANTED COMB HONEY AND EX- 
TRACTED HONEY. Will 
buy your honey, no matter what quantity. Mail 
sample with vour priceexpected delivered in 
Cincinnati. I pay cash on delivery. C.H W. 
W EBER, 2146 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





— eee 


Belgian Hare Gide BREEDERS. Price 2c. 


Inland Poultry Journal Co.. Indianapolis, Ind, 


MARQUETTE, ON LAKE SUPERIOR, 


is one of the most charming summer 
resorts reacht via the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway. 

Its healthful location, beautiful 
scenery, good hotels and complete im- 
munity from hay fever, make a sum- 
mer outing at Marquette, Mich., very 
attractive from the standpoint of 
health, rest and comfort. 

For a copy of ‘‘The Lake Superior 
Country,’’ containing a description of 
Marquette and the copper country, ad- 
dress, with four (4) cents in stamps to 
pay postage, Geo. H. Heafford, General 
Passenger Agent, Chicago, III. 


INSENG seed'e Piants, 


Valuable book about it, — how tog row thousands of 
do] lars worth, what used for and w inoloapotienta.Senn for10e 


AMERICAN GINSENG GARDENS, ROSE HILL, New York. 
20E8t Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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We have a Large Stock on hand 
and can ship promptly. 


SEND US YOUR ORDERS FOR 


rlv6s, EXiPaGtors 


OR ANYTHING YOU WANT IN THE 
BEE-KEEPING LINE, 


WE MAKE ONLY THE BEST. 


' Our Falcon Sections and New Process Founda- 
tion are ahead of everything, and cost no more 
than other makes. New Catalog and copy of 
THE AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER free. Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. GO., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


aa” W. M. GERRISH, East Notingham, N. H., 
carries a full line of our goods at catalog prices. 
Order of him and save freight. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





MADE TO ORDER. 


BINGHAM 
—— BRASS —— 
SMOKERS 


made of sheet-brass which does not rust or burn 
Out should last a life-time. You need one, but 
they cost 25 cents more than tin 
of the same size. The little pen 
cut shows our brass hinge put 
on the three larger sizes. 
No wonder Bingham’s 4inch 
Smoke Engine goes without puff- 
ing and does not 


DROP INKY DROPS. 


The perforated steel fire-grate 
has 381 holes to air the fuel and 
support the fire. 


Prices; Heavy Tin Smoke 





Viral Draft Porte 





Foundation, 2 


We guarantee 
satisfaction. 


What more can anybody do? 
. ‘BEAUTY 
o—* FIRMNESS, No SAGGING, Ny 


PATENT WEED PROCESS SHEETING 











jar Dadant’s 


Year 
Why does it sell 
so well? 


Because it has always given better satis- 
faction than any other, 

Because in 23. years there have not been any 
complaints, but thousands of compli- 
meuts. 




















Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material, 
the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


We sel} 








Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, Revised 


The Classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by Mail 


Beeswax Wanted 
at all times. CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. Hamilton, Hancock Co., ij, 
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FREE FOR A MONTH... 


If you are interested in Sheep in any way 
you cannot afford to be without the be 
Sheep Paper publisht in the United States, 


Wool Markets and Sheep 


has a hobby which is the sheep-breeder an 
his industry, first,foremost and all the ting 
Are you interested? Write to-day. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP, CHICAGO, ILI, 


$ 3 If you care to know of its 
California ! Fruits, Flowers, Climate 
or Resources, send forasample copy of Cali- 
fornia’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press, 
The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
aper of the Pacific Coast. Publisht weekly, 
Condeounely illustrated, $2.00 per annum. Sam- 
ple copy free. 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 


330 Market Street, - San FRAncIsco, CAL. 








Engine, four-inch Stove, per 
mail, $1.50; 3%-inch, $1.10; 
three-inch, $1.00; 24-inch, 90 
cents; two-inch, 65 cents. 


BINGHAM 
SMOKERS 


are the original, and have all 
the improvements, and have 
been the STANDARD OF 
for 22 years. Address, 


T. F. BINGHAM, 


Farwell, Mich. 


LARISE 


To say to the readers of 
the BEE JOURNAL that 


NOOLITTLE ... 


has concluded to sell 
QUEENS in theirseason 
during 1900, at the fol- 
lowing prices: 


BeeSmoker 





EXCELLENCE 





1 Untested Queen . .$1.00 
3 Untested Queens... 2.25 
1 Tested Queen .... 1.25 
3 Tested Queens.... 3.00 


lselect tested queen 1.50 
: Ps * Queens 4.00 
Select Tested Queen, 
last year’s rearing .2.50 
Extra selected breed- 
ing, the very best. .5.00 





Circular free, giving particulars regarding 


each class of Queens, conditions, etc. Address, 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 


11A 26t Borodino, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 





Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing Advertisers. 





The Novelty Pocket=Knife. 


Your Name and Address on one side—Three Bees on the other side. 











HOWARD M. MELBEE, 


HONEYVILLE, O. 





(Tus CuT IS THE FULL SIZE OF THE KNIFE.) 


Your Name on the Knife.—When ordering, be sure to say just what name and 
address you wish put on the Knife. 


The Novelty Knife is indeed a novelty The novelty lies in the handle. It is 
made beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as transparent as glass. Un- 
derneath the celluloid, on one side of the handle is placed the name and residence of 
the subscriber, and on the other side pictures of a Queen, Drone, and Worker, as 
shown here. 

The Material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; 
the blades are hand-forged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we war- 
rant every blade. The bolsters are made of German silver, and will never rust or 
corrode. The rivets are hardened German silver wire; the linings are plate brass: 
the back springs of Sheffield spring-steel, and the finish of the handle as described 
above. It will last a last-time, with proper usage. 


Why Own the Novelty Knife ? In case a good knife is lost, the chances are the 
owner wiil never recover it; but if the “* Novelty” is lost, having name and address 
of owner, the finder will return it; otherwise to try todestroy the name and ad- Pe 
dress, would destroy the knife. If traveling, and you meet with a serious accident, and are So '0t 
tunate as to have one of the “* Novelties,” your PocKET-KNIFE will serve as an identifier; aue 
case of death, your relatives will at once be notified of the accident. 


How appropriate this knife is for a present! What more lasting memento could a mot 

give toa son, a wife toa husband, a sister toa brother, or a lady to a gentleman, the ka 

the name of the recipient on one side? , 
The accompanying cut gives a faint idea, but cannot fully convey an exact rej resenta ; 

this beautiful knife, as the ** Novelty” must be seen to be appreciated. ‘ 
How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaid for $1.10, or give it as a Premium 0" 

one sending us THREE NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal (with $3.00.) We will ciub the- 

Knife and the Bee Journal for one year, both for $1.90. . 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO,, 118 Mich, St., Chicago, li 


8 Please allow about two weeks for your knife order to be filled. 





